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PAUL VERLAINE 
HIS LIFE. HIS WORK. 


By E. LEPELLETIER 


474 pages, buckram gilt, demy 8vo, fully illustrated, £1 18. net 
‘THE Author of this book was at school with Verlaine, knew him intimately all his life, lent him money, procured 
him employment, and found publishers for his poems. He presents a graphic picture of the real Verlaine, and 
gives a wonderfully vivid criticism of his works. 


M. Lepelletier’s life of the master is not only a fascinating biography—it is practically a history of the chief 
French Literary movements of Verlaine’s period, and throws a strong light upon — 


rary Literature and writers. 
The volume contains a number of exceedingly interesting illustrations and photographs. 
T. WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, London. 


FORTHCOMING NEW POETRY 
SONNETS. sy LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS 


Author of “ The City of the Soul.” The Sonnets in this volume have not 
previously been published in book form. They include Lord Alfred Douglas’s 
recent work in “ The Academy.’ Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Ready next month. 


THE CATHOLIC ANTHOLOGY 


Being a Collection of Lyrics by Members of the Roman Catholic Community. 
Selected by T. W. H. CROSLAND. Fep. 8vo, pp. 250, 7s. 6d. net. 
A specially Choice Edition of this book will be printed on vellum, and 
limited to 20 copies, price 22 2s. net. [Ready shortly. 
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THE LATEST FOUNTAIN PEN, 1909 MODEL 


, One of the leading manufacturers of Gold Fountain Pens challenges to demonstrate that their pens are the very best, and have the 
largest sale, that no better article can be produced. 
They offer, as an advertisement, the half-guinea 2 6 
Diamond Star Fountain Pens, 1909 Model, for 2/6 each. 
This Pen is fitted with 14-carat Solid Gold Nib, iridium pointed, making it practically everlasting, smooth, soft, and easy writing, 
and a pleasure to use. Twin Feed and Spiral to regulate the flow of ink, and all the latest improvements. 
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_ THE SELF-FILLING AND SELF-CLEANING PERFECTION FOUNTAIN PEN is a Marvel of Simplicity; it deserves to be popular. 

It is non-leakable, fills itself in an instant, cleans itself in a moment—a press, a fill—and every part is guaranteed fortwo years. The 
Massive 14-carat Gold Nib is iridiam pointed, and will last for years. and improves in use. Fine, Medium, Broad, or J points can be had. 
This Marvellous Self-Filling Pen, worth 15/- 5 6 

is offered as an advertisement for 5/6 each. 
It deserves to be popular, and is certain to be the Pen of the Future. Every Pen is guaranteed, and money will be returned if not 
tisfied. Any of our readers 1 really genuine article cannot do better than write to the Makers, Mesers. MYNART 


sa 
& CO., Ltd., Dept. A, 71 High Holborn, London, W.C,, and acquire this Bargain. (Agents wanted.) 
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NEW BOOKS a the BODLEY HEAD | 





ON THE TRACK OF LIFE. . ; 
The Immorality of Morality. Translated from the Italian 
of LEO. G. SERA by J. M. KENNEDY, with an 
introduction by Dr. OSCAR LEVY. Demy 8vo. 

7s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Sera is a physician who has deeply studied literature and 
historical science - the object of his book is, in the opens words 
of the preface, to establish our conception of social life on its 
original basis.” He holds that the diffusion of democratic principles 
is vulgarising science and art, and that present social conditions, 
especiatly work and Christian teaching, are leading to the intel- 
lectual and moral degeneration of the race. 


A SISTER OF PRINCE RUPERT: Elizabeth 


Princess Palatine, Abbess of Herford. 
By ELIZABETH GODFREY, Author of “ English 
Children in the Olden Time,"’ &e. With numerous Illus 
trations Reproduced from Contemporary Portraits, Prints, 
&c. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 


Morning Post.— No historical biography published during the 
last few rs surpasses this one in the minuteness of its research and 
the width of the field it has covered.” 


BRITISH MALAYA. a 
An Account of the Origin and Progress of British Influence 
in Malaya. By SIR F. A. SWETTENHAM. With 
numerous Illustrations from Photographs. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


ASPECTS OF MODERN OPERA. 
By LAWRENCE GILMAN, Author of ‘* Phases of 
Modern Music,’ ‘‘ Strauss,’ ‘‘ Salome,’’ ‘* The Music of 
To-morrow, and Other Studies,’’ ‘‘ Edward MacDowell,’’ 
&c. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF THOMAS 


CARLYLE AND JANE WELSH. 
Edited by ALEXANDER CARLYLE, Nephew of 
THOMAS CARLYLE, Editor of ‘‘New Letters and 
Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle,'’ ‘‘New Letters of 
Thomas Carlyle,’ &¢. With Two Portraits in Colour 
and numerous other Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 2 vols, 
25s. net. 
These ave the Letters that passed between Thomas Carlyle and 
Jane Welsh from the time of their first meeting in May, 1821, until 
their marriage in October, 1826. There are in all 176 Letters, 
arranged chronologically in the form of “ letter and answer.” The 
account of the courtship contained in these Letters is more fascinating 
than a romance. They are brilliant and pathetic by turn, wise and 
witty; light and grave; and they tell for the first time the story of 
the early association of this remarkable pair, and the influence of 
one character upon the other is clearly indicated. {Ready shortly. 





UNDER PETRAIA, With Some Saunterings. 


By the Author of ‘‘In a Tuscan Garden.’’ With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 5s. n 


Globe.—“ Purely conversational in style as this book is, it 
possesses that indefinable literary charm which holds fast the reader 
who has once opened its pages, so that he cannot put it down till he 
has reached the end. Even then it will be taken up again and again, 
to be dipped into here and there as the fancy seizes us.” 


Daily Telegraph.— The kindliness and geniality of the whole 
thing are irresistible. . . . It recalls the spirit of Borrow, to 
whom sun, moon, and stars were all good things.” 


LADIES FAIR AND FRAIL. 
Sketches of the Demi-Monde during the Eighteenth 
Century. By HORACE BLEACKLEY, Author of 
‘*The Story of a Beautiful Duchess.’’ With numerous 
Portraits Reproduced from Contemporary Sources. Dem 
8vo. 12s. 6d. n 


THE JOURNAL OF JOHN MAYNE: During 
a Tour on the Continent upon its Reopening after the 
Fall of Napoleon, 1814. 


Edited by his Grandson, JOHN MAYNE COLLES. 
With numerous illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


A FOOL OF QUALITY. 


Or the History of Henry Earl of Moreland. 
By HENRY BROOKE (1703-1783). With an Intro- 
duction by FRANCIS COUTTS. 2 vols (New Pocket 
Library.) Leather, 48. net. Cloth, 2s. net. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH and Her Circle in the 
Days of Bonaparte and Bourbon. 
By CONSTANCE HILL. Author of ‘Jane Austen: 
Her Homes and Her Friends,’’ ** Juniper Hall,” ‘‘ The 
House in St. Martin’s Street,’’ etc. With numerous 
Illustrations by Ellen G. Hill, and Reproductions of 
Contemporary Portraits, &c. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


Miss Hill’s new book deals with episodes in the life of Maria 
Edgeworth during the farst twent ro we of last century, for the 
development of which much unpublished material has been acquired. 


MADRID. [Ready shortly. 


An Historic and Descriptive Account of the Spanish 
Capital, with 450 Illustrations. By A. F. CALVERT. 
(The Spanish Series). 3%. 6d. met. [Ready shortly. 





JOHN LANE’S NOVELS FOR 1909 





“Youth, with its sunlit, passionate eyes, 
And roseate velvet skin, 
A plea to cancel a thousand lies 
Or a thousand nights of sin.” 


THE MEASURE OF OUR YOUTH 
A NEW AND STRIKING NOVEL BY ALICE HERBERT 


YOUTH—with its hopes and despairs, its loves and griefs, its triumphs and disappointments, its illusions and revelations—is 
the theme of Mrs. Herbert's daring novel. Francie finds his illusions destroyed, his idols with feet of clay, and his wife a mere 


doll, to whom he proposed in the glamour of the moment. 


Still, through everything he preserves his faith in the ultimate 


fitness of things, and the novel's close finds him ‘‘ blistered and buffeted, unbaffled still.’’ 


THE MEASURE OF OUR YOUTH 


A NEW AND STRIKING NOVEL BY ALICE HERBERT 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE. SIX SHILLINGS. 





LITTLE DINNERS WITH THE SPHINX. 
By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 6s. 


Observer.— It is the quaintest, oddest conceit, told with an 
enchanting simplicity.” 


BALTHASAR. 
By ANATOLE FRANCE. A Translation by Mrs. 
JOHN LANE. 6s. 


Being Vol. VI. of the Works of Anatole France in English. 


SOMEONE PAYS. 
By NOEL BARWELL. 6s. 





LANE’S SHILLING LIBRARY. 


LIFE INA GARRISON TOWN: The Suppressed 
German Novel. By Ex-Lieutenant F. 0. BILSE. 


DEAR FATHERLAND. By‘F. o. BILSE. 


A WHIRL ASUNDER. 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 
“‘A very enjoyable book; unconventional in its treatment and 


revolutionary in its plot. . . . The present ular edition should 
have a wide circulation.”—Jrish lndohendont. ae 


With Illustrated Paper Covers, 18. net each. 





JOHN LANE - 


THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Tue Balkan crisis has this week advanced to 
its most acute stage. Sir Edward Grey’s pro- 
posals for a formula of approach of Austria by 
Servia have not found acceptance in Vienna. We are 
told that on Monday or Tuesday next the Austro- 
Hungarian representative at Belgrade will present to 
King Peter’s Government ‘‘ not an ultimatum, but a 
brief, courteous, decisive note,’”’ and if the Servian 
reply does not please their great neighbours, pre- 
sumedly the guns will fire. Soevel months ago it 
was sagely remarked that the greatest security for 
the peace of Europe was the snow on the Balkans. 
The snows are beginning-to melt. A very large 
Austrian Army has been mobilised in the cold on the 
Servian frontiers and in Bosnia and Herzogovina. 
The Servian Army has been also on what was almost 
equivalent to a war footing. We now hear of fresh 
Austrian mobilisation, and there is an impression that 
many Army Corps are converging on the southern 
frontiers of the Dual Monarchy. Europe has all along 
wondered exactly what Austria wanted. The propor- 
tion of force between her and Servia, even with the 
gallant little hill State of Montenegro as her ally, is 
overwhelming. But small States can be very trouble- 
some. The occupation and pacification of Bosnia and 
Herzogovina was nearly as tedious as was the Boer 

ar. Servia wants certain commercial concessions, and 
others connected with communications. May it not have 
seemed to Austrians essential that she should take them 
only from her—hat in hand? With a large Slav popula- 
tion Austria has always dreamt of ultimately acquiring 
Slav supremacy in the Balkans. She is swayed by this 
‘Drang Nach Osten.” Her ultimate ambitions do 
not end till Salonica is reached. An independent 

rvia, and in future a Servia which will most cer- 
tainly be hostile, on her left flank, as the pressure to- 
wards the East develops would be a great danger, or 
a grave inconvenience. The cost of keeping this large 
army mobilised for war all the winter has been very 
great. Is it to be for nothing? Would not Austria’s 
interests in the south be safer with a king at Belgrade 
who owed his crown to Austria? The house of Kara- 
Seorgevich has not earned the respect of civilisation— 
ing Peter has not yet been formally recognised by 














all the Courts of Europe. And there is another fac- 
tor. Russian statesmen have just declared in no un- 
certain voice that Russia is not prepared for war. 
What better chance of insisting on Rustria’s fitness 
and on her claims to predominate on the road towards 
the Aigzean Sea? The Austrian Army, it is true, 
occupied Bosnia and Herzogovina. Their last war 
resulted in their signal defeat by Prussia in 1866. A 
great army justly proud of itself will some day wipe 
from their swords the stain of defeat. It must be 
very gratifying to the aged Emperor to see how a 
national threat has brought to his support all parties of 
the Hungarian Parliament. A war is a wonderful 
riveter of national interests. 


A number of the Suffragists, including Mrs. Faw- 
cett, Lady Knightley of Fawsley, Lady Frances Bal- 
four, Lady McLaren, Lady Grove and Mrs. Philip 
Snowden, have issued a circular in which they give the 
names of about three hundred “ distinguished men ”’ 
who are in favour of the franchise for women. This 
circular is intended to be a counterblast to the 
proceedings of the men’s league for opposing 
women’s suffrage; and it is imtended, of 
course, to show that the opinions on _ this 
subject are not all on one side. Unfortunately for 
these well-meaning ladies their list of “distinguished” 
men turns out to be a very poor sort of affair. At 
least half of the names on the list are those of people 
who have no particular claim to be called distinguished, 
while in the case of others such claims rest on grounds 
which are not altogether flattering to the persons con- 
cerned. Only two peers of the realm figure in the 
list—Lord Courtney of Penwith and Lord Warwick. 
Lord Courtney, of course, can justly claim to be a 
distinguished man, but really in the case of Lord War- 
wick, except that he is the husband of that eccentric 
lady, Lady Warwick, we fail to see that he has any 
claim whatever, apart from his rank and wealth, to be 
considered a distinguished man. At any rate, if the 
mere possession of a peerage and large landed pro- 
perty is considered by the Suffragists sufficient to 
entitle a man to the epithet ‘‘ distinguished,’’ they must 
accept the logical conclusion of the situation, which 
will lead them to the uncomfortable conclusion that 
the House of Lords is against Women’s Suffrage in 
the proportion of about twenty-five to one. Asa 
matter of fact, the Suffragists can claim some sup- 
porters in the House of Lords, whom they have not 
mentioned. For instance, there is Lord Lytton, whose 
chief claim to distinction lies in the fact that his sister 
has just come out of prison; and Lord Russell, who is 
distinguished by the fact that he has been the hero of 
two sensational public trials, the second of which re- 
sulted in his condemnation and committal to prison 
for the offence of bigamy. 





Under the heading of “‘ Literature’”’ the following 
names are included in the Suffragist list : 


J. M. Barrie, Arthur C. Benson, Sir Percy W. Bunting, 
Edward Carpenter, F. J. Furnivall, J. E. Garnett, Thomas 
Hardy, Laurence Housman, John Masefield, Justin 
McCarthy, George Meredith, O.M., William de Morgan, 
Sir Henry Norman, R. Barry O’Brien, Rev. James 
Hannay (“ George Birmingham ’’), W. Pett Ridgé, Wil- 
liam Rossetti, Alfred Sidgwick, Harold Spender, Herbert 
Trench, H. G. Wells, Richard Whiteing. 


Nobody will deny the claims of Mr. George Meredith 
and Mr. Thomas Hardy to be considered distinguished 
men, but what can be said of the rest of them, including 
such amiable nonentities as Mr. Edward Carpenter, Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, Mr. Pett Ridge and such 5g 4 
minor poets as Mr. Laurence Housman and Mr. Jo 

Masefield? The poor Suffragists are really very un- 
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fortunate. Their most determined efforts to advance 
their cause invariably tell heavily against them, for it 
is in their nature radically to misunderstand the atti- 
tude of the vast majority of their countrymen towards 
them. The mere fact that they like it to be known 
that they have the support and approval of the per- 
sons whose names we have mentioned under the head 
of ‘‘ Literature,”’ and various other people included in 
the list, such as the Bishop of Hereford, the “‘ Rev.”’ 
R, J. Campbell, ‘‘ Dr.” Clifford, and others too 
numerous to mention, proves the hopelessness of the 
state of mind in which they welter. The name of any 
one of the last three whom we have mentioned 
attached to any cause would cause the average man 
to regard it with great suspicion. The lady Suffragists 
must try again. 


While we are on this subject we may as well refer 
to Mr. Geoffrey Howard’s Franchise Bill, the details 
of which had not been made public when we went to 
press last week. It turns out to be a Bill which might 
easily have been conceived in Colney Hatch, and the 
fact that it passed a second reading by the compara- 
tively small majority of thirty-five indicates the utter 
defeat which is overtaking the Suffragist movement. 
It is not likely that in the next hundred years a House 
of Commons will exist containing even a quarter of 
the extraordinary cranks and wild visionary enthusiasts 
for absurd measures of so-called reform who now 
adorn it. So that if ever there was a time when such 
an insane Bill as Mr. Howard’s had a chance of 
becoming law it was last Friday. But even the small 
majority who voted for the Bill did so in the absolute 
certainty that their votes could have no practical effect 
whatsoever. In any ordinary normal House of Com- 
mons, such as has existed during the past fifty years 
and such as will exist again when the nightmare of the 
present Government is over, there will always be an 
overwhelming majority against Woman’s Suffrage. 


We have received the following letter from a gentle. 
man connected with the Humanitarian League in re- 
ference to our remarks about pheasant shooting in 
last week’s ACADEMY: 


To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 

Sir,—As you have referred to the members of the 
Humanitarian League as “ cranks,’’ in your reference to 
Canon Lyttelton’s remarks upon pheasant shooting, I am 
sure you will in fairness allow me to quote a few words 
from a pamphlet on “ The Horrors of Sport,’”’ written by 
the late Lady Florence Dixie, who spoke from a very 
large personal and practical experience of the subject. 

‘I do not think,” she said, “‘ there is any form of sport 
quite so contemptible as covert shooting. There is some- 
thing so intensely mean about it all. The animals slaugh- 
tered are beautiful, gentle, gaily plumed birds, who up 
to that day of battue have run like fowls to greet the 
yes age who fed them, but who now drive them to their 

eath.”’ 

Canon Lyttelton was quite mistaken in supposing that 
the Humanitarian League, in its anxiety to attack the Eton 
Beagles, had overlooked the question of the battue; on 
the contrary, we have made frequent protests against the 
practices to which he refers. 

Yours faithfully, 


vse Henry S. Satt. 
Humanitarian League, 


53, Chancéry Lane, W.C. 


Mr. Salt, it will be observed, quotes Lady Florence 
Dixie, who, as he justly says, spoke from a very large 
personal and practical experience on the subject. The 
mention of Lady Florence Dixie in this connection is 
an amusing confirmation of the remarks which we 
made some weeks ago on the state of mind of those 


people who inveigh against field sports. Our exact 
words were as follows: 





Our experience, however, inclines us to believe that 
ninety-nine out of every hundred of those who fulminate 
against field sports are people who are either incapable of 
indulging in them, or who, having lost the power to enjoy 
them, proceed to make a virtue of necessity. 


Lady Florence Dixie was an exceedingly amiable, if 
somewhat eccentric lady. She happens, moreover, to 
have been the aunt of the editor of this paper, and he 
therefore will be acquitted of any desire to reflect upon 
her memory when he recalls the fact that for at least 
twenty years of her life Lady Florence Dixie was an 
ardent devotee of every form of field sport. In ad- 
dition to being one of the finest horsewomen and 
cross-country riders, male or female, who ever got 
into the saddle, she was a fine shot, and in her life 
she must have been responsible for the death of a 
great many thousand pheasants. At a certain period 
in her life, however, she unfortunately became crippled 
from rheumatism, and it was from this date that her 
sudden conversion to the views of the Humanitarian 
League about pheasant shooting is to be reckoned. 


We have several times commented on the inordinate 
affection displayed by Mr. Frank Harris for the amiable 
gentlemen who emphasise their political opinions by 
the use of bombs. Mr. Harris is simply unable to keep 
off the subject of anarchy and anarchists. In this 
week’s Vanity Fair there appears an article signed “ E. 
C. Froom ”’ entitled ‘‘ Russian Police Methods. How 
a Colonel was degraded. Tracked to London and back 
to St. Petersburg.”’ In this article Mr. Froom relates 
how a certain Colonel Paul Vitozhnikov, who “‘ was a 
gentleman in every sense of the word, and a good 
soldier too,” was degraded from his rank and sen- 
tenced to two years’ imprisonment in Siberia for certain 
actions which Mr. Froom appears to consider were 
quite innocuous and perfectly honourable. It appears 
that the innocent and gentlemanly Colonel while in 
London ‘‘ came across a number of Russian refugees 
—men wanted by the Tsar’s police for sedition and 
political offences of various degrees.”” These engag- 
ing persons brought to the notice of the Colonel a 


| revolutionary publication, printed in London, called 


‘* Kolokol,’”’ and they persuaded him to agree to take 
several copies of this publication as well as several 
letters addressed to Socialist friends in Russia. With 
a view, no doubt, to greater security the Colonel con- 
cealed these documents in his boots, and having been 
watched all the time, unknown to himself, by Russian 
detectives, he was arrested on his return to Russia. 
“In his top-boots,”” says Mr. Froom, “‘ the police 
found copies of the prohibited ‘ Kolokol, while from 
his pockets they extracted the letters addressed to 
various prominent Socialists and Anarchists.” 


The Colonel, easy-going man that he was, and with 
no sympathy for those who desired the downthrow of the 
Russian Government, was astounded. True, he knew that 
the men in London whose acquaintance he had made were 
refugees, but he had quite understood that they were 
innocent of any crime beyond that of being slightly in 
advance of the age, as all reformers are. 


Unfortunately for the Colonel, the Russian police were 
unable to take this benign view of the intentions of 
the benevolent “‘ reformers.” They probably thought, 
as simple-minded people might be apt to think, that 
persons who were in the habit of conducting — 
propaganda by means of cowardly and w olesale 
murder, were rather too much in advance of the age 
to be treated with leniency. Accordingly, to the 
sorrow and breast-beating indignation of Mr. Frank 
Harris and Mr. Froom, the gallant Colonel was sub- 
jected to the punishment to which we have referred. 

ost people who are not quite so much “‘ in advance 





of their age ’’ as Mr. Harris and Mr. Froom will come 
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to the conclusion that on the whole the Colonel got 
off very lightly considering the nature of his offence. 
That he was not then and there !ed out and shot may 
be taken as a direct refutation of the malignant charges 
of cruelty and injustice which it is the habit for “‘ ad- 
vanced ’’ newspapers to bring against the Tsar and his 
Government. 


We have received the following touching communi- 
cation from Mr. Bottomley: 


To the Editor of Tug AcapeEmy. 


Dear Sir,—Herewith I have pleasure in handing you a 
very early copy of my book (popular edition), which will 
be published on Saturday next—by which time all 
printer’s errors and other “ literals’’ will have been 
attended to. 

I venture to express the hope that—especially at this 
juncture—you will find its contents of sufficient general 
interest to warrant a special notice—the honour of which 
I shall greatly appreciate. 

Yours faithfully, 
Tue Epitor. 
John Bull Editorial Offices, 
67, Long Acre, London, W.C., 
23rd March, 1909. 


Accompanying this appeal Mr. Bottomley has been |. 


kind enough to send us a copy of his great work, 
‘“Bottomley’s Book.’’ We quite agree with Mr. 
Bottomley that his book is of sufficient public interest, 
‘especially at this juncture . . . to warrant a special 
notice.’’ All our notices of Mr. Bottomley have been 
special notices. We hope that we shall never notice 
Mr. Bottomley otherwise than in a special manner. 
Our mature criticism of his masterpiece must, how- 
ever, be deferred to a later issue, as it has only reached 
us just as we are going to press. At present we will 
merely state that we have been surprised and pained to 
notice that the promised ‘‘character-sketch by Herbert 
Vivian’ is not forthcoming. ‘We have noticed with 
ever-increasing regret the absence of Mr. Vivian’s 
name and pseudonym from the columns of Mr. 
Bottomley’s paper ever since the fatal day when we 
had occasion to draw attention to the vile and slan- 
derous attack which he made in that journal upon Lord 
Roberts. Can it be that in future we shall have to 
describe the rejected of Deptford and Constantinople 
as the rejected of Bottomley also? In other words, 
can it be that, while Mr. Bottomley is unable to sum- 
mon up sufficient grace and sense of honour to 
apologise to Lord Roberts for the gross violation of 
good manners and good taste which he has permitted 
in his paper, he is yet sufficiently ashamed of his lapse 
to have decided to dispense with the services of his 
gallant lieutenant. We should be sorry if it were so, 
for, while we cannot pretend to any admiration for the 
views or the principles or the writings of Mr. Herbert 
Vivian, we feel that it would be most unsportsmanlike 
of Mr. Bottomley to throw him overboard at the pre- 
Sent juncture. Mr. Bottomley’s responsibility for the 
appearance of the outrageous attack on Lord Roberts 
18 quite as great as Mr. Vivian’s. It is quite certain 
that it could not have appeared in John Bull without 
the approbation and consent of Mr. Bottomley; or, for 
the matter of that, without the approbation and con- 
sent of Messrs. Odhams, the printers of John Bull. 
At any rate, the appearance of the article on Lord 
oberts was discreditable to Mr. Bottomley and dis- 
creditable to Messrs. Odhams, and if Mr. Bottomley 
imagines that he can avoid his responsibility by sup- 
Pressing Mr. Vivian and saying nothing more about 
the matter he is vastly mistaken. An apology and a 
withdrawal are needed, and until they are forthcoming 
HE AcaDEMy will continue from time to time to take 

special notice ’’ of Mr. Bottomley. 





DAFFODIL DAWN 


Wutute I slept, and dreamed of you, 

Morning, like a princess, came, 

All in robe of palest blue: 

Stooped, and gathered in that hour 

From the east a magic flower, 

Pearl and amber flower of flame 

Then she hastened on her way 

Singing over plain and hill— 

While I slept and dreamed of you 

Dreams that never can come true 

Morning at the gates of Day, 

Gathered Dawn, the daffodil! 
OutvE DovucLas. 


ANGELS 


WueEn life is difficult, 1 dream 

Of how the angels dance in heaven! 
Of how the angels dance and sing 
In gardens of eternal spring, 
Because their sins have been forgiven 
And never more for them shall be 
The terrors of mortality! 

When life is difficult, I dream 

Of how the angels dance in heaven 


OutveE DovuGLas. 








“THE ACADEMY” AND THE 
“EVENING STANDARD” 


THE editors of evening papers are generally supposed 
to be busy men; and we have no reason for supposing 
that any exception would have to be made in the case 
of the editor of the Evening Standard. We have no 
knowledge as to the identity of this gentleman, and he 
is unknown to us either by name or by reputation. It 
appears, however, that his multifarious occupations do 
not debar him from a careful perusal of other journals. 
We are enabled to arrive at this conclusion by obser- 
vation of his paper, where. from time to time, he 
prints a column headed ‘‘ The Pith of the Papers,” 
containing short extracts from his various contem- 
poraries, daily and weekly. For several months past, 
at any rate, on Saturdays, he has been in the habit of 
including among these selections a paragraph taken 
from THE AcADEMY. We do not complain in the least. 
On the contrary, we rejoice to think that hic apparently 
voracious appetite for the Daily Mail and the other 
hapenny papers, and the more ‘“‘ advanced ”’ Radical 
and Socialistic weeklies does not prevent him from an 
occasional glance at the interior of some more reput- 
able journals. For a common commercial, and on the 
whole illiterate, evening paper to quote paragraphs 
from THe AcapEMy would, on the face of it, appear 
to be a sign of grace; but there is a form of quotation 
which is a less satisfactory indication of the mind of 
the person who quotes. And of this form of quotation 
in the Evening Standard from the pages of THE 
ACADEMY we will give three examples. The first is 
taken from the Evening Standard of January 23rd, and 
consists of the following sentences: 
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The Sounder Attribute. 

We are well aware that in the twentieth century honesty 
is no virtue, but a sort of old-fashioned vice. Cleverness is 
a much sounder attribute. 


Here we have a case of an obviously ironical remark. 
Anybody who is acquainted with the views on honesty 
and virtue of THE ACADEMY must be well aware that 
Tue Acapemy does not think that cleverness is a much 
sounder attribute than honesty and virtue. The editor 
of the Evening Standard, by taking an isolated passage 
out of its context has succeeded in conveying to his 
readers the impression that THe Acapemy thinks more 
highly of “cleverness” than of virtue and honesty. 
As we have said before, the editor of the Evening 
Standard is probably a very busy man. It is therefore 
curious, to say the least of it, that he can spare the time 
to search diligently through the columns of a contem- 
porary to find a sentence which, by being removed from 
its context, is capable of giving an entirely false im- 
pression of the views of that contemporary. If this 
were an isolated instance it might well have been put 
down to carelessness or stupidity. But on January 3Ist, 
exactly a week later, we have the Evening Standard 
coming out with the following extract from THE 
ACADEMY: 


Meredith—An Acquired Taste? 

It has been said repeatedly that the appreciation of Mr. 
Meredith’s work is an acquired taste; and there is some 
truth in the remark. We can well imagine a neophyte who 
had departed from some library with a copy of ‘‘ The 
Egoist ” under his arm settling down for a lazy hour by the 
fire, becoming alarmed at that extraordinary opening 
chapter, and, after giving up in despair, informing his 
friends that he ‘‘ couldn’t get on with Meredith.” 


Here the misrepresentation of the views of THE 
AcADEMy is again insidiously brought about by the use 
of the query which the editor of the Evening Standard 
has fixed to his own question. It is as much as to say, 
‘‘Is Mr. Meredith an acquired taste? Surely not to 
anyone who professes to be a judge of literature.” 
Between the word ‘‘ remark,’’ which ends the first sen- 
tence quoted and the sentence beginning ‘‘ We can well 
imagine a neophyte,’’ there are six lines, which the 
editor of the Evening Standard has deliberately omitted 
from his quotation. He has carefully suppressed any 
indication of this omission, and the quotation reads 
exactly as if it were taken as it stands out of the 
columns of THE AcapEmy; the result being, of course, 
as the editor of the Evening Standard intended it to 
be, completely to garble the sense of THE ACADEMY’S 
observations. The third instance (and in quoting these 
three instances we do not wish to say that they are 
the only ones we could mention) occurred on Feb- 
ruary 20th, when the editor of the Evening Standard 
quoted the following passage from THe ACADEMY: 


Shakespeare and Milton Forgotten ! 

If it were possible to make English ears require fixed 
and definite syllable-quantities, all our past minstrelsy 
would suffer. We cannot have it both ways, cannot ap- 
preciate quantity in one form of verse and not miss it in 
another. If racial habits count for anything, quantitative 
metre will be enjoyed when Shakespeare and Milton are 
forgotten—and not till then. 


In this case he neither dovetailed portions of the text 
nor omitted the necessary context. He simply put the 
headline, which appears in black type with an exclama- 
tion mark at the end of it; his object being, of course, 
to convey to his readers the impression that THE 
AcADEMY was hopefully looking forward to the time 
when Shakespeare and Milton would have been for- 
gotten. The sentence, of course, bears precisely the 
opposite sense. When Tre Acapemy said, ‘‘ If racial 















habits count for anything, quantitative metre will be 
enjoyed when Shakespeare and Milton are forgotten— 
and not till then,’’ it meant, of course, that quantita- 
tive metre would only be enjoyed when people had 
ceased to have appreciation for the masterpieces of 
English literature—that is to say, humanly speaking, 
never. It is just barely conceivable that an extremely 
stupid schoolboy might honestly have misunderstood 
Tue ACADEMY’s meaning, and, of course, if the editor 
of the Evening Standard is ready to plead guilty to 
wooden-headed stupidity he has a perfect answer to the 
charges we have brought against him, and we will 
gladly apologise to him for affirming that he has been 
guilty of spiteful manipulation for his own ends, of 
the written words of a contemporary. 








THE NAVAL CRISIS 


THE question of Naval Supremacy remains practically 
where it was last week. The Government seem deter- 
mined to adhere to Mr. McKenna’s statement of their 
intentions and to lay down only four Dreadnoughts 
this year; and they pledge themselves to make pro- 
vision for the immediate construction of four more on 
April Ist, 1910—but only to make such provision if, in 
their judgment, the building programme of Germany 
makes it necessary. It seems, therefore, that theGovern- 
ment will face the Vote of Censure to be proposed by 
Mr. Balfour on the day which the Prime Minister has 
fixed—Monday next. It seems to us exceedingly 
regrettable that this Vote of Censure on the Naval 
policy of the country should become necessary. The 
Navy has hitherto stood above party politics. It has 
been the one article of faith to which all parties 
adhered that the British Navy should be supreme, and 
it was only a few months ago that Mr. Asquith gave 
the most solemn assurances that the Navy should be 
kept at the two-Power standard with a margin of 
10 per cent. in our favour. But on his own showing, 
following the statement of the First Lord, that stan- 
dard cannot possibly be maintained two years longer 
on the building programme now proposed and now 
being carried out. Not only cannot a two-Power stan- 
dard be maintained, but we are steering very close 
to bare rivalry with Germany in what we now are 
taught to regard as Standard ships. It is without 
doubt unreasonable to rule out of consideration our 
forty battleships of pre-Dreadnought days. Such 
ships as the Lord Nelson, King Edward and Formid- 
able will have to be reckoned with by any enemy’s 
fleet—though it be a fleet of Dreadnoughts—which 
may attack us. But Mr McKenna acknowledges that 
the lives of our earlier ironclads are shortening, and 
we do not wish our sailors to fight for us except on the 
most perfect engines of war. The year 1912 seems to 
be the danger-point. Admiral Tirpitz, in the Reichs- 
tath, declares that Germany will have only thirteen 
Dreadnoughts ready then. Mr. McKenna _had 
asserted, on the 16th instant, that she might have 
seventeen, and on the present programme might be 
ahead of us. Against this possibility powers are to be 
taken for the preparation to begin four more Dread- 
noughts on April 1st, 1910. Now England must be 
supreme in other seas besides the North Sea. She 
must be able to hold her own in the Mediterranean, 
where Austria (Germany’s close ally) will soon have 
afloat six Dreadnoughts; in the Atlantic, where the 
American fleet is fast attaining great strength; in the 
China Sea and Pacific, where our ally, Japan’s Navy, 
is growing steadily in power and efficiency. Mr. 
Asquith’s pledge was to maintain our standard against 
any two Powers, however friendly, however strong. 
The feeling of the Empire that the proposed building 
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programme is insvufficient is finding very strong 


xpression wherever the flag flies, and has reached its 
culminating point in the splendid offer of New Zealand 
to ‘‘ bear the cost of the immediate building and arm- 
ing by the British Government of one first-class battle- 
ship of the latest type, and if subsequent events show 
it to be necessary to bear the cost of a second warship 
of the same type.”” The Government have replied not 
ungraciously, but decline in effect the whole gist of 
the offer, which is to provide for the immediate build- 
ing of New Zealand’s gift ship. Lord Crewe has 
replied that ‘‘ provision and powers for which sanction 
has been asked in the Naval Estimates now before 
Parliament afford ample security,’ and then he accepts 
the offer conditionally: ‘‘In view of the uncertainty 
that exists as to the character and extent of the 
demands which may be made on the National 
resources.”’ Under these circumstances we must sup- 
ort Mr. Balfour in his determination to dissociate 
himself and the Unionist party from the responsibility 
which the Government are taking in imperilling the 
Naval position of the country—even at the cost of a 
Vote of Censure. There is another question which 
will probably also be pressed home against the Govern- 
ment—the insufficiency of the personnel of the Navy. 
New ships of all kinds are being commissioned and 
laid down, but no increase is being made to the num- 
bers of our seamen. A sailor begins his education, 
happily, in our Navy very young and it takes from 
three to five years to make an able-bodied seaman. 
An increase of ships should mean a certain increase 
of Warrant Officers and men—not proportional, of 
course, because some of the older vessels will go to the 
scrap-heap. And we fear we must shift the chief 
responsibility for this neglect to other shoulders than 
those of the Minister responsible to Parliament. The 
Sea Lords are the expert advisers of the First Lord, 
but we can bring the charge still closer home. Since 
1905 the First Sea Lord is himself charged with practi- 
cally every detail which ensures the efficiency of our 
fleets. Sir John Fisher is said to have initiated the 
placing of these vast responsibilities on the First Sea 
Lord’s shoulders, and he alone has yet borne them. 
We cannot congratulate the country on the experi- 
ment. During Sir John Fisher’s tenure of office there 
has happened a very wild relegation to the scrap-heap 
of many ships that were still of use; (2) the system of 
nucleus crews; (3) shortening the service of our sea- 
men with a view to creating a small reserve; and 
(4) the vast reductions of our unrivalled corps of Royal 
Marines. The envy of all nations has been our long 
service Navy—and a Navy chiefly recruited from our 
coast population. But to maintain the numbers we 
require we must look far ahead of present needs, and 
that should be the First Sea Lord’s special pre-occupa- 
tion. The French have their “inscription Maritime ”’ 
and have a vast reserve of seamen on their coasts. 
The Germans, with univérsal service, draw their sea- 
men from all over the empire, but, as in the case with 
France, the evil of short service produces compensa- 
tion in a large reserve. Our reserve is very smell, 
and Mr. Arnold-Forster, in the book that was pub- 
lished the day before he died, rightly deplored the 
neglect of any organisation to use our fishermen and 
merchant sailors for the defence of our coasts. 


Was Sir John Fisher wise to close his speech at the 
ord Mayor’s banquet, sixteen months ago, with 
these words: 


“T turn to all of you and I turn to my countrymen, 
and I say: sleep quiet in your beds and do not be dis- 
turbed by these bogies of invasion and otherwise which 


are being periodically resuscitated by all sorts of 
Leagues ” ? 


Has he helped enough to make them true? 





REVISION OF THE PRAYER 
BOOK~—IlI. 


In our former article we considered the addition pro- 
posed to be made to the Preface of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer as a serious danger to the peace of the 
Church, and a manifest infringement of the liberty of 
Churchmen. 

We shall now examine three great changes of far- 
reaching importance which are manifestly not “‘ loyal 
to that ancient order’’ of which the Archbishop of 
Canterbury professed himself to be so conservative. 
They are these: 


1. Alteration of the Rubric before the Athanasian 
Creed. 

2. The alternative Form of Absolution in the office 
for the Visitation of the Sick. 

3. The omission of one of the questions to candi- 
dates for Deacon’s orders. 


It is proposed that the reading of the Athanasian 
Creed is to be optional at the discretion of the minister, 
the new Rubric reading ‘‘ may”’ instead of ‘‘ shall be 
sung or said instead of the Apostles’ Creed, the Con- 
fession of our Faith.’”’ We desire to avoid as far as 
possible the strictly theological aspect of the Creed, 
as being outside our present scope. 

The danger lies first in the repudiation by the 
English Branch of the Church Catholic of the ancient 
authoritative declaration of Faith, and, secondly (as a 
minority of the committee point out), in leaving to the 
discretion of the minister ‘‘ the decision ”’ in “‘ so grave 
a matter,’ instead of allowing it to ‘‘rest on the 
authority of the Church.” 

The American Church omitted the Athanasian Creed 
in 1786. What is known as the great outbreak of Uni- 
tarianism occurred in 1815. The Church of Ireland, 
in 1877, discarded the Rubric before the Athanasian 
Creed, and seriously weakened her natural union with 
the sister Church of England. It is laid down in the 34th 
Article that ‘‘ every particular or national Church hath 
authority to ordain, change, and abolish, ceremonies 
or rites of the Church ordained only by man’s 
authority,’’ but such authority clearly does not extend 
to tampering with the Catholic Creeds or Doctrines of 
the Church. Such interference or rejection of 
Catholic authority is the source of all dissent, and the 
breaking up of Catholic Unity. That so far-reaching 
a change should be in the hands of a small close com- 
mittee, or even proposed by them, is a menace to the 
Catholic position of the Church of England. It would 
be just as intelligible to place an optional Rubric before 
the Nicene Creed. Yet that would mean an absolute 
and final break with the rest of Catholic Christendom. 
Dr. Rashdall, in ‘“‘ Anglican Modernism,” in effect 
wishes that that should be done. With modernists 
the Nicene creed is, equally with the Athanasian, ‘‘a 
discredited formulary,’’ as Dean Stanley contemptu- 
ously said. To discredit such formularies is the way 
to lasting schism, as is shown by the history of the 
Church. We are not here specially concerned with 
the so-called minatory clauses, which are often all 
simply charitable warnings against the dangers of un- 
belief. Though we are fain to observe that, if you 
grant the existence of God, it is illogical to suppose 
that beings who wilfully reject Him could continue 
to possess God, which is what we understand by 
heaven and salvation. 

The fact is that a Pro-British Heaven has too long 
been regarded as the exclusive possession of English- 
men, but the growth of Imperialism makes it all the 
more important that the Church of England must 
emphasise, not disagreement, but substantial and 
visible agreement with both Eastern and Western 
a and thus maintain “loyalty to ancient 
order.” 
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Before leaving the matter we should point out that 
this optional use of the Athanasian Creed would be 
certain to lead to that friction between bishop, priest, 
and people of which we spoke in our former article; 
especially in cases where one or two influential lay- 
men protested vigorously against the public recitation. 

The provision of an alternative form of Absolution 
in the Visitation of the Sick might seem to some a 
light matter. But what is its real significance? In 
the first place, it should be remembered that our Prayer 
Book is the Prayer Book of 1661, when the Anglican 
Church deliberately repudiated the Protestantism of 
the Puritan Revolution, and took its stand in loyalty to 
ancient Catholic order. And if we go back to 1552, 
when foreign sectaries from Geneva were doing all 
they could to destroy every vestige of our Catholic 
heritage, the Church deliberately retained in our 
Prayer Book her witness to the Priest’s authority in 
words which admit of no compromising misinterpre- 
tation: 

“‘T absolve thee from all thy sins.’’ 

But to-day, in this alternative form, a way out is to 
be found for weak-minded bishops and priests, together 
with all who reject the ancient faith of the Church, 
that our Lord did leave power to His Church. If this 
alternative were adopted future generations would be 
able to point to the beginning of the twentieth century 
as the time when the Church of England began to dis- 
believe in Christ’s authority as committed to His 
Church, and began to be openly disloyal to ancient 
Catholic usage, custom, and order. 

In the face of this suggested alternative it must be 
supposed that certain bishops do disbelieve, though it 
might seem incredible that any man could accept the 
office of a bishop, and then be guilty of the cynical 
profanity of ordaining priests, to whom he with the 
utmost solemnity commits the power to absolve, in 
express words, at the very moment calling it the power 
of the Holy Ghost. 

The Church of Ireland, in its revised Prayer Book, 
made no change in the Form and Manner of Ordering 
of Priests, we believe for the practical (if not worldly) 
reason that any alteration in the Ordinal would have 
at once created difficulties and placed obstacles in the 
way of priests in Irish orders obtaining preferment in 
the Church of England. But it is on record in the 
Preface that such change was desired by some, and 
also that the Absolution in the office for the Visitation 
of the Sick has been a cause of offence to many. Ve 
probably. All that is sacramental in our Prayer Boo 
is a cause of offence to many—viz., to the whole body 
of Dissent in England. That appears to us the 
strongest of reason for not altering any, even the 
smallest, portion, let alone matters that are vital. 

What business of Dissenters is the teaching of our 
Prayer Book? We hold the Catholic Faith, and do 
not desire either ratepayers’ or Parliamentary religion. 

The third main alteration is the alteration of the 
question to candidates for the Diaconite: 


‘*Do you unfeignedly believe all the Canonical Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments? ”’ for which is substituted : 

** Are you persuaded that the Holy Scriptures contain suffi- 
ciently all doctrine required of necessity for eternal salvation 
through faith in Jesus Christ? ” 


This change might appear harmless, and perhaps not 
unreasonable. 

But read in the light of the views of certain modern- 
ists it assumes a most serious aspect. We have been 
told in a recent volume of essays by a certain school 
of Anglican modernist clergy that there are many who 
regard such doctrines as the Virgin Birth of our Lord 
and His bodily Resurrection as not essential to 
Christianity. The same men issued a circular for sig- 
nature stating their conviction that ‘‘it is not without 








indeed, contemptible triumph. 









grave responsibility and peril that any of us should 
build the faith of souls primarily upon details of New 
Testament narrative.” 

In short, their manifest aim is to find a way into 
Holy Orders for men who are simply Deists or Uni- 
tarians. 

This alteration makes that way much simpler, and 
must, therefore, be regarded as a grave departure from 
the ancient Catholic Faith of the Church. 

It is not a question, as might be supposed, of belief 
in the literal, verbal interpretation of the Scriptures, 
but of faith in the cardinal doctrines of Christianity. 

Such vital alterations as these we consider would 
impair the Catholic position of the Anglican Branch of 
the Church in Christendom. They are, moreover, dis- 
tinctly contrary to the position of the Reformation 
Settlement. 








REVIEWS 


QUILTERISMS 


Opinions on Men, Women and Things. By Harry 
eae (Swan, Sonnenschein and Co., 7s. 6d. 
net. 


THE publication of a controversial work after the 
demise of its author leaves the reviewer at something 
of a disadvantage. It assures him of an easy and, 
He is free to write 
what he will, and his assertions will never be chal- 
lenged. In such a case silence were perhaps the better 
policy. De mortuis nil nisi bonum is an excellent 
motto. As, however, it was persistently disregarded 
by the author of this volume, one may be permitted 
to criticise without incurring the charge of having 
violated the canons of either good taste or literary 
etiquette. 

The stray papers collected within the covers of this 
volume have for the most part a merely retrospective 
interest. The late Mr. Quilter was a man who, in 
his day and generation, made no little stir. The echoes 
of that controversy are now silent, however, and 
posterity, intent on other matters, has passed him by. 
One excellent quality he must be admitted to have 
possessed. Like Browning—though here, indeed, the 
likeness ends—he was ‘‘ ever a fighter,’’ nor should 
the fact that he invariably espoused the wrong cause 
blind us to the recognition of his splendid and spirited 
pugnacity. To this must be added a certain, though 
not considerable, talent for English composition. He 
had sat for some years at the feet of Ruskin, from 
whom he may possibly have learned the art of sentence- 
weaving, but from whom he most assuredly did not 
learn that vice of the splif infinitive to which he was 
incurably addicted. As the result of much sedulous 
study and patient practice—his industry has never been 
called in question—Mr. Quilter contrived to master 
the chief secret of success in journalism, which is the 
concealment of the commonplace. His truisms have 
almost the air of epigrams, and though the platitude 
lurks behind all these ponderous aphorisms, it is not 
always immediately apparent. As an art critic he was 
frequently in hot water, and though few took him 
seriously, still fewer could resist the pleasure of cross- 
ing swords with him. Among his antagonists was 
Whistler, who forms the subject of one of the most 
piquant papers in this volume. The two men were 
naturally antipathetic, Whistler—with all his — 
and limitations—being undeniably dowered be 
genius. They met on two occasions only, on his 
second of which Quilter contrived to score off his 
opponent. But to score off Whistler was a dangerous 
thing to do, and when a little later Mr. Quilter pur 
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chased the house in Tite Street which Whistler had 
built for himself and failed to maintain, when, too, he 
proceeded to make certain structural alterations—as, 
e.g., the addition of a bath-room—the artist may be 
excused if he experienced a vague feeling of annoy- 
ance. In a letter to the World, which, despite its 
length, we cannot resist the pleasure of quoting in 
extenso, he let himself go: 


O Atlas! What of the “Society for the Preservation of 
Beautiful Buildings ’’? 


Where is Ruskin? and what do Morris and Sir William 
Drake? 

For behold! beside the Thames the work of desecration con- 
tinues, and the “‘ White House ” swarms with the mason of 
contract. 

The architectural gable that was the joy of the few and 
the bedazement of ‘‘ the Board’’ crumbles beneath the pick 
(as did the north side of St. Mark’s), and History is wiped from 
the face of Chelsea. 


Shall no one interfere? Shall the interloper, even after his 
death, prevail ? 

Shall ’Arry, whorn I have hewn down, still live among us by 
outrage of this kind, and impose his memory upon our pave- 
ment by the public perpetration of his posthumous Philistinism ? 

Shall the birthplace of Art become the tomb of its parasite 
in Tite Street ? 

See to it, Atlas! lest, when Time, the healer of all the 
wounds I have inflicted, shall for me have exacted those honours 
the prophet may not expect while alive, and the inevitable blue 
disc embedded in the walls shall proclaim that ‘‘ Here once 
dwelt ” the gentle master of all that is flippant and fine in Art, 
some anxious student, reading, fall out with Providence in his 
vain effort to reconcile such joyous reputation with the dank 
and hopeless appearance of this ‘‘ model lodging ”’ bequeathed 
to the people by the arrogance of “ ’Arry.” 


J. M’Neitt Wuistier. 


It says something for ‘‘’Arry’s” appreciation of 
the caustic in controversy that he was willing to pre- 
serve this epistolatory gem. — 

Mr. Quilter’s incursions into the region of literary 
criticism were even more unfortunate than his lucubra- 
tions on art in the pages of the Spectator. The 
fatuous absurdity of such a paper as that entitled ‘‘ The 
Gospel of Intensity” is surely without a parallel. 
Such a tilting at windmills has never been seen since 
the days of Don Quixote. Mr. Quilter sets out 
valiantly to destroy the ‘‘ decadents,’’ those authors 
and artists, that is, who believe that a due regard for 
technique is an indispensable requirement in the pro- 
duction of a work of beauty. Will it be believed that 
he groups together, as exponents of the same move- 
ment, such names as George Egerton, Oscar Wilde, 
Arthur Machen, Arthur Morrison, Grant Allen, 
Aubrey Beardsley, Phil May, Dudley Hardy, and the 
irreproachable Mr. Townsend, of Punch? Stupidity 
has here reached its limit. After this no one need feel 
surprised at learning that Mr. Quilter regarded the 
prerd Sir Lewis Morris (of Caermarthen) as a great 
poet. ; 

In the concluding paper of this volume Mr. Quilter 
tells the story of the Universal Review, an ill-fated 
venture which he embarked upon about twenty years 
ago. Mr. Quilter assigns a variety of reasons for the 
non-success of this periodical, but the real one we 
Suspect to be this, that the Universal Review was not 
a paper of universal interest. A glance at the contents 
page of the first number fortifies us in this impression. 

t was scarcely possible—nor was it, perhaps, desirable 
—that a review which opens with a ‘“‘ proem’”’ by Sir 
Lewis Morris should inspire much confidence in the 
world of letters. At all events, fail the Universal 
Review did, despite the pontifical benediction of Mr. 
Edmund Yates. 

_ The paper, however, is not without interest as reveal- 
ing Mr. Quilter’s opinion of advertising as a pro- 
fession. The writer of this review is not in a position 














either to endorse or confute Mr. Quilter’s statements, 
having never been brought into personal contact with 


an advertising agent. But the following passage may 
be quoted for the benefit of any such, should he in a 
moment of idleness be tempted to glance at these 
pages: 


Advertising is nothing more nor less than a gigantic game 
of brag, in which the most fluent and most unblushing liar has 
the best chance. The whole foundation of the business is 
falsehood, and so entirely is this the case that it is, as I was 
told, and quickly learned, impossible to make anyone connected 
with advertising, either agent or principal, believe a simple 
statement of fact. As various commissions are deducted from 
each order according to the manner in which it is obtained, 
length it has to run, and the agent who supplies it, so every 
advertiser discounts the representations made to him on behalf 
of this or that advertising medium. If you want to be believed 
as having, say, a circulation of 10,000, you must state that you 
have one of 20,000, or you will be thought to have one of 5,000, 
and so on throughout. 


One rises from the perusal of this volume with a 
sense of amazing futility. Gifted with no mean mental 
endowments, Mr. Quilter failed to fulfil the promise 
of his early manhood. He might have been a writer 
of distinction and charm—there are indications of such 
a destiny in the paper called ‘‘ Coelebs Abroad,”’ which 
is certainly the most readable contribution to the 
volume. He preferred, however, to devote his life to 
the placid pursuit of the obvious, to a series of futile 
controversies, and to misunderstanding his contem- 
poraries. The word “ Philistine’ was frequently on 
his lips, always to the accompaniment of a well-bred 
sneer. But, indeed, he himself was among those who 
dwell in Meshech without constraint, and whose habi- 
tations are to be found in Gath and in the streets of 
Askelon. 


THE PANAMA CANAL 


The Panama Canal and its Makers. By VauGHAN 
Cornisu, D.Sc., F.R.G.S., F.G.S. (Unwin, §s.) 


Atmost every reasonable being must have contem- 
plated, at one time or another, the tremendous outline 
of the two Americas spreading their lazy, curious 
length across the map, and wondered at the sheer geo- 
graphical and geological ill-luck which permitted three 
thousand miles of width to dwindle tantalisingly to a 
neck of land thirty-six miles in span and then to spread 
again into another continent, without the narrowest 
sea-passage between. It is so insignificant a distance, 
apparently; a mere day’s tramp—presuming the exist- 
ence of a moderately good path; a morning’s bicycle 
ride; a run of three-quarters of an hour, given any 
tolerable railway facilities; yet sufficient to baffle the 
ocean-traffic of the world and send it thrashing down 
the Atlantic on its interminable way through the 
Magellan Straits, and up the great Pacific, before 
Occident and Orient can meet. Nature seemed to 
have concentrated her adverse forces at this one spot 
for the express purpose of denying man his urgent 
desire of uniting the two seas; to the difficult contour 
of her lands she added the dread yellow fever and the 
insidious malaria, until it was small wonder that the 
solution of the problem was delayed and almost aban- 
doned. But of the magnificent struggle and ultimate 
victory over her unkindly moods Dr. Cornish tells in 
this fascinating book, and when in the year 1915—the 
date anticipated for the opening of the Panama Canal 
—the first vessel has floated securely across that extra- 
ordinary Isthmus, the project and the event will take 
a place in history due as much to those who battled 
with fever and death as to the skill of those who actu- 
ally cut through the hills and left their more enduring 
record on the face of the earth itself. 
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Of the story of the great Canal most persons have a 
vague idea. From south to north the early explorers 
sought for a channel which should pierce the continent 
and give them the key to the East Indies: sought 
even as far north as the Gulf of the St. Lawrence 
River, which, not unnaturally, they imagined to be the 
end of their quest. In 1520, however, it became cer- 
tain that the Magellan Straits were the only means of 
access by ship from sea to sea, and in the seventeenth 
century the idea of an isthmian artificial channel was 
considered feasible. Not before the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, though, did that idea begin to assume 
a practical shape, and then the Nicaraguan route was 
supposed to be the better. The completion of the 
railway, however, from Panama to Colon, to cope with 
the rush of gold-seekers to California, determined 
De Lesseps, flushed with his triumph at Suez, to sever 
the barrier between these two ports, and the congress 
at Paris, in the year 1879, resulted in the formation of 
the ‘‘ Compagnie Universelle du Canal Inter-océanique 
de Panama.”’ The later career of that unfortunate and 
extravagant company will be within the memory of 
many readers. Following upon its liquidation in 1889 
came various negotiations and agreements, inter- 
national and local, and the works were at last taken 
over by the United States in 1904. After much dis- 
cussion as to the advisability of a tide-level cutting or 
a high-level canal with locks, the scheme of the latter 
was adopted, and the undertaking is now in full pro- 
gress. The details, reasons, etc., which led to notable 
decisions are clearly set forth by the author in his 
preliminary chapters. 

To most readers, however, the chief interest of the 
book will lie in the account of the actual work, the 
description of the men of different nationalities who 
are employed thereon, and the tale of the fight with 
disease. The whole affair is a fine romance of science 
and engineering. Dr. Cornish is an enthusiast, as the 
following sentences will show; referring to the Culebra 
Cut—the one piece of rock-obstacle with which the 
labourers have to deal—he says: 


The sight never palls, and is one of the wonders of the world. 
The Pyramids are another wonder of the world which in com- 
mon with many thousands in all ages I have thought it worth 
going to see, but to go to Culebra is as if one were privileged 
to watch the building of the Pyramids. Yet how few go to 
the Isthmus on purpose to see these things, and, mirabile dictu, 
how few Americans! How is it that this people, so enthusias- 
tic in all that relates to national achievement and addicted to 
foreign travel, does not include the Isthmus among its many 
recognised places of pilgrimage? Of ‘the many Americans 
whom I met on the Zone there was scarcely one who had come 
voluntarily for pleasure. The hotel accommodation, it is true, 
is limited, but it is more than sufficient for present needs, and 
is good, as hotels in the tropics are reckoned. Moreover, 
Panama is now one of the healthiest places in the Equatorial 
Zone. English tourists going out to the West Indies by the 
Royal Mail are generally able to cross the Isthmus and see 
something of the work while their ship is unloading at Colon; 
but I would venture to suggest, to such of these who care to 
follow the world’s progress, that they should make arrange- 
ments beforehand to step off at Colon, cross to Panama, put 
up there, visit thence the canal works at various points, and 
proceed by their next ship. The West Indian tourist season 
coincides with the dry season on the Isthmus. At Panama the 
mosquito is almost an extinct animal, and though the heat there 
is sometimes trying, a run up to Culebra brings one to a dry 
and bracing atmosphere where a fresh breeze is almost always 
blowing. 


The total number of men actually on the roll of the 
Isthmus is over 30,000, of which about 5,000 are Euro- 
peans; these figures include the railway, which is being 
re-located. At various times troubles have arisen with 
regard to labour, as is only natural when the problem 
of dealing with such a mixed quantity was complicated 
by fear of fever; the wheels now run smoothly, how- 
ever, and the deadly ‘yellow jack’ is practically 


exterminated, thanks to the indefatigable and scienti- 
fic attacks of the two thousand members of the sanitary 
staff on the mosquito pests which conveyed the infec- 
tion. The kindred but less fatal scourge of malaria 
has also been effectively hindered. Buildings screened 
by fine wire mesh accomplished much in protecting the 
men while the destruction of larve and the draining of 
swampy ground were proceeded with; in fact, the Com- 
mission found that without these precautionary mea- 
sures the Canal would never be finished, so greatly 
was the morale of the force endangered by fear. 

A most interesting chapter summarises the general 
shortening of sea-routes which will come into opera- 
tion when the Canal is open. From it we may select a 
few paragraphs which will indicate the far-reaching 
results to be anticipated: 


Taking New York as our port of reckoning on the Atlantic, 
ihe distance thence to Panama and all ports north thereof on 
the Pacific seaboard of Central and North America will be 
reduced by 8,415 miles. 

The actual shortening to Iquique, the nitrate port in Chile, 
is 5,200 miles. We shall not be far out in saying briefly that 
the distance between New York and South American Pacific 
ports will be shortened by an average of 5,000 miles. 

The Canal shortens the distance between the Pacific coast of 
the Americas and the ports of Europe also, though in a lesser 
degree. Thus, taking Liverpool as our example (and the re- 
ductions are much the same for London, Antwerp, or Ham- 
burg), the Canal will shorten the distance to Panama and all 
ports on the coast to the north by a constant quantity, viz., 
6,046 miles. 

The opening of the Panama route leaves unchanged the 
relative distances to the Atlantic coast of South America, to 
Africa, and to Asiatic ports south of Shanghai, but it is New 
York and not Liverpool which is now the nearer port to Yoko- 
hama, Sydney and Melbourne, and Wellington, New Zealand, 
formerly nearly equi-distant, is placed 2,739 miles nearer to 
New York than to Liverpool. With reference to Northern 
China, however, it is to be noted that although the Panama 
route shortens the distance between New York and Shanghai 
by 1,629 miles, Liverpool will still be the nearer to Shanghai by 
295 miles, assuming the New York vessel to call at San 
Francisco. 


What the total cost of the Canal will be is not pre- 
cisely known yet, but it was stated in evidence given 
in January, 1908, that probably a sum of 250,000,000 
dollars might cover it, while it was possible that 
500,000,000 would have to be expended; even the 
former figure exceeds by 45,000,000 dollars the com- 
bined cost of the Suez, Manchester, and Kiel canals, 
so it will form no inconsiderable item in national 
accounts. 

We have nothing but praise for Dr. Cornish’s 
remarkably interesting and impartial book, and the 
excellent large-scale map at the end of the volume 
greatly increases its value; indeed, without it the first 
few chapters would convey little meaning. Photo- 
graphs are freely interspersed, and the author is to be 
congratulated heartily on his style and on the clarity 
with which he has treated a ‘subject that in the hands 
of a less able man might conceivably have been a mere 
uninspiring collection of facts and figures. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


The Canon’s Dilemma. By Victor L. WHITECHURCH. 
(Unwin, 6s.) 


For the short story par excellence we do not turn to 
the magazines, as a rule, unless we are so unfortunate 
as to find ourselves immured pro tem. in a railway 
carriage, with our particular pocket edition far away. 
The set of sketchy stories collected and published in 
this book is of the usual light and “ entertaining 











type calculated to please the editors—no, we will be 
charitable and say the readers—of the various monthly 
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marvels, the covers of which produce such a chaos of 
colour at innumerable bookstalls. There is nothing to 
be said against those here noticed; they are all harm- 
less, most of them bring at least a smile, and two or 
three of them are really good. ‘‘ The Sale of the 
Morning Star’’ we are inclined to select as the best 
of the bunch; it relates in capital style how an old 
tramp-steamer was advertised for disposal by auction, 
the sale to take place on board, and how the captain and 
owner, having his victims, auctioneer and prospective 
bidders, safely in his clutches, started the Morning 
Star ostensibly on a trip round the harbour to show 
off her paces, and headed her in reality for the open 
channel, where the auction was conducted amid serious 
digestive disturbances on the part of the “‘passengers.”’ 
None of the other stories approaches this one for 
humour, but each is clever and bright, which is more 
than can be said about many collections of this 
description. 


Teresa. By Epitn Ayrton Zancwitt., (Smith, Elder 


and Co., 6s.) 


‘“‘TerESA must have her visions.’’ These words, 
spoken by one of the characters, supply the motive 
of this remarkable novel, which should add materially 
to Mrs. Zangwill’s reputation as a writer of fiction. 
“ Teresa,’’ though in one sense it may be described as 
a love-story, does not move along conventional lines. 
It is a study in the conflict between two temperaments. 
The heroine, a young and ardent girl, but just escaped 
from the bondage of school life, meets a man many 
years her senior. The man, who has had many “ ex- 
periences,”’ is attracted by the freshness and innocence 
of the girl. It has at least the charm of novelty. He 
proposes marriage. Teresa, who has never acted on 
her own initiative, consults her mother, with the result 
that she consents to an engagement. Of the real 
nature of marriage she knows nothing. She finds, 
however, the prospect entirely ‘‘ satisfactory ’’—to use 
a word of which she is inordinately fond. The result 
might have been foreseen. Disillusion is quick to fol- 
low, and with it comes a certain loosening of the 
heroine’s hold on life, an adjustment of her theories, 
a revolt against reality. Her husband, to whom the 
charm of innocence makes but a temporary appeal, 
quickly seeks, and discovers, satisfaction elsewhere. 
In the meanwhile Teresa has been accumulating 
experience, and an event happens which is destined to 
transform her whole life. Ultimately, though by what 
means we refrain from revealing, harmony is evolved 
out of discord, and the birth of a baby to Teresa forges 
a link between the husband and wife. The story is 
powerfully and convincingly told, and the author has 
indicated, in a subtle manner, the shattering force of 
moral purity. 


Counsels and Precepts. From the French of Mar. 
Cartes Gay, with a Preface by the Rev. GEORGE 
Bopy, D.D. (Mowbray, 3s. 6d.) 


Tue translator’s note appended to this volume informs 
the reader that the book consists entirely of extracts 
from a well-known work, ‘‘ De la Vie et Des Vertus 
Chrétiennes, Considérées dans L’état Religieux.’’ The 
title explains to some extent its import, but the series 
of essays is addressed more particularly to those who 
have dedicated their lives exclusively to a religious 
order than to those who are engaged in daily conflict 
with the world of men and its thousand trials. At the 


same time, the student of matters pertaining to faith 
and the higher aspects of religious experience will 
find much to interest him and help him, especially, 
perhaps, in the sections devoted to ‘‘ Temptation,” 
Obedience,”’ and ‘‘ Humility.” 
The great danger to which all discursive theological 
So much has 


works is liable is that of platitude. 












been written and spoken on these important and signi- 
ficant matters that it is difficult for any person 
unequipped with special sympathy and intense human 
insight to utter anything fresh or attractive in the 
guise of advice as to conduct, or towards the elucida- 
tion of the many problems of thought which arise from 
time to time in the introspective brain. We fear that 
we cannot altogether exonerate the volume before us 
from the charge of repetitious and unimpressive ques- 
tion and statement. Throughout an exhortation 
which extends to 400 pages it is hardly possible, we 
imagine, considering the immense number of works 
that have been published of late years bearing upon 
the spiritual life, to proceed without a certain effect of 
dilution, and the translator would have been well 
advised had he asserted his privilege of concentration 
and given us a book half or a third the size of this; its 
cogency would have been enhanced, its beauties would 
have become more evident. The devotional tone, 
however, is exquisitely pure and pleasing from begin- 
ning to end, and it cannot but prove helpful to many 
for whom the mysteries of suffering and sorrow are 
hard and inexplicable. The original work being out 
of print, it is impossible to say anything as to the 
— of the translation, but the English is simple and 
ree from any objectionable intrusion of idiom. For 
those in whose cause the book was primarily written 
it may well become a consolatory and almost indis- 
pensable handbook to their devotional exercises, and 
for others who are not able to reach the highest levels 
of spiritual communion many an inspiring thought 
may be gathered from its pages. 


Banzai! (Stanley Paul and Co., 


6s.) 


No fewer than 300,000 copies of this novel have been 
sold in Germany, and we should be by no means sur- 
prised if a similar success awaited the book in this 
country. Its popularity will not depend on its intrinsic 
merits as a work of literature, for these are entirely 
negligible. But ‘‘ Banzai’’ has the one and, in these 
days, all sufficing merit of being topical. It is an in- 
vasion story. And, at the present moment, invasion 
is in the air. You cannot escape from it. It is flood- 
ing the columns of our hapenny press. Its possi- 
bilities are being eagerly, and somewhat fearfully, dis- 
cussed alike in the club, the saloon bar, and the work- 
ing-man’s lecture-hall. It has infected even the pulpit. 
And now fiction claims it as its own. 

But the invasion which ‘‘ Parabellum’’—who is 
reputed to be ‘‘a German official of high rank ’’— 
invites us to consider is not an invasion of England, 
nor is it even remotely concerned with the present 
Naval Estimates. It is nothing less startling, indeed, 
than a raid by the Japanese upon the United States. 
For years, you are given to understand, the thing has 
been in preparation. The Japanese secret service has 
been busy. Its agents have wormed their way into 
the American Navy. They have disseminated a spirit 
of active revolt among the Filippinos. At length the 
propitious moment arrives. America is surprised, 
taken unaware, and unprepared. War is declared, and, 
for a time, the invading force proves victorious. 
England, while officially maintaining a friendly neu- 
trality, secretly favours its Eastern ally. At length, 
however, the American people pulls itself together for 
a supreme rally. The Japanese are finally routed. 
The yellow peril is averted. 

There is a certain breathlessness about all this. And, 
if our author has spared us some of the sickening 
details of modern warfare, of which there is so plenti- 
ful a supply in such a book (for instance) as Zola’s 
“La Débacle,’’ he has.provided us with a by no means 
uninteresting study of military tactics. He knows all 
about armoured trains, aeroplanes, and naval man- 
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ceuvres. For our own part, however, though we con- 
fess to a mild interest in the matter, we remain un- 
thrilled. And, as regards the possibility of such a 
marauding expedition, we can only say that if the in- 
vasion of America by any Power, savage or civilised, 
would induce that nation to mend its manners, or 
would tend in any way to the salvation of its soul, we 
should welcome it as an interposition of Providence. 
We fear, however, that the day of regeneration has 
passed by. 








THE FIELD 


In the Springtime the field lay calm and green after 
the rains and river-mists, swept by fresh winds, glis- 
tening in the light as noon by noon the sun climbed 
higher in the sky. Among the grass grew tufts of 
thick leaves that soon would disclose little stars of 
daisies, or buttercups, which, like advancing armies, 
would flaunt their golden accoutrements in the bounti- 
ful air. From one shéltered corner shone the pale 
rays of a group of daffodils, from another pushed a 
tangle of thorny dog-rose stems, bearing the first tight 
leaf-buds of promise. The white band of frost re- 
treated towards the hedges with the travelling shadow, 
and morning by morning it became less distinct, just 
as morning by morning the stark outlines of branches 
and twigs became blurred in a fine, frail vesture of 
daintiest green. 

Summer found the field deep and fragrant with pink 
clover and tall, seedling grasses, here and there on its 
borders a copse of broad dock-leaves and spiry nettles; 
in July the yellow trumpets of the woodbine burst 
open and trailed over the top of each hedge. Birds 
that had sung themselves weary at the mating season 
were quiet, chirping intermittently in the shade of out- 
spread branches; but the cuckoo’s impudent note belled 
forth now and then from some secret place of his 
own. The grateful earth gave back the sun’s heat 
in a thousand forms of life; it seemed as though the 
year was at poise, brooding and peaceful. At the 
edge scarlet poppies, like sentinels with flaming 
banners, kept guard over the more humble company 
within. Then came the reaping-time, when the 
laughter of the field vanished, and only the heavy scent 
and a few loose, long swaths of withered clover were 
left to tell of the braveries gone. 

By the Autumn the bitterness of that despoliation 
had passed. Torn red leaves raced across the cut, 
freshening stubble; every night a net of gossamer 
web was let down as if by fairies, light as a dream, to 
shimmer and quiver in the morning sun as though 
each thread were a spun filament of glass. Some birds 
flew off to warmer countries; strange ones took their 
places; the robin became bold as the first frosts bound 
the earthy pools. And in the winter the field slept, 
regardless of snow or rain or sleet, waiting for the 
wakening rapture of Spring. So, year after year, the 
seasons spent their circle over the little field. 

Then, one Summer day, came man; not in the garb 
of country reapers or as the labourers with straw in 
mouth who used to lean over the gate on warm even- 
ings and meditate, but men with curious instruments 
and notebooks from the city not far away, who looked 
at the field and did not see its waves of flowers break- 
ing where the wind ruffled it. They went away, and 
for one more summer the children on their road to 
school gathered loose handfuls of blossoms for the 
mistress they loved—those small offerings that hold 
more than a hint of propitiation for faults as yet 
uncommitted. , 

One morning, late in the next Spring, came a com- 
pany of men with picks and shovels, heavy-handed, 





gruff of speech, and the first cruel stab into the heart 
of the field exposed the rich, tawny earth like an 
open wound. Day after day they laboured. Some 
worked with their shovels straightly, following guid- 
ing lines of string that were pegged down in calculated 
directions; others tossed the beautiful thick mould 
into carts, and when a shower came the horses trod 
their brown path into mud that dried and caked in the 
next hour of sunshine. Loads of rubbish and stone 
were wheeled up and pitched contemptuously here and 
there until the field was unrecognisable, a mere shape- 
less, disfigured piece of ground. The bees that 
boomed ,contentedly along, seeking their old friends 
among the flowers, went off to find other fields, other 
blooms; from the lane at the bottom the children 
looked on, open-eyed and wondering, watching the 
big, hairy arms at their work, the bearded, burnt 
faces, watching each wall as it rose into view, specu- 
lating among themselves as to what manner of building 
it would finally be, and how high. For by now the 
trenches were full, and squared brick and glazed tile 
began to take the place >t rough, common stone. So 
the summer passed, the iast posies were plucked, and 
the winter came to find the busy crowd still building. 

Strange sounds, in the Springtime, after this, haunted 
the place where so short a while ago dwelt the un- 
disturbed harmonies of Nature. Instead of the hum 
of many bees came the droning of many wheels; in- 
stead of the irregular song of birds came the rhyth- 
mical thrust, thrust, thrust of that tireless engine, 
hidden away in some dark, stony cavern. From the 
great double doorways at the mid-day whistle poured 
a stream of men and boys, some to loiter in the sun- 
light and untie large red ’kerchiefs, disclosing dinner, 
others to walk off in search of it elsewhere; all to 
regather as separate rays at their focus as the time 
for that second imperative siren-scream drew near. 
Down by the river a bank of purple cinders rose 
higher and higher, crunched by the feet of men who 
spent their lives in feeding the insatiable furnace-maw 
of immense boilers; on one side, up from the blackened 
rushes at the river-edge, stretched a huge long pile of 
coal to the wall of the factory, continually lessened, 
ceaselessly replenished. 

One tiny bit of the field remained—a poor, faint spot 
of dirty grass hardly three feet square, cindery, stony, 
the thin blades bent and crumpled and ill-nourished, 
barely visible a few yards away. In the second March 
after the whirr of machinery had started one solitary 
daisy peeped up from this dingy plot, as bright 
and fresh and smiling as hough it were one of 
the innumerable company in some laughing meadow 
miles away. Towards evening, a man who passed set 
his heel heavily upon it, and burst the little flower into 
a shapeless, pitiful thing, and a cartload of clinkers 
was tipped, jagged and rattling and rolling, upon the 
patch of dull green. The field was gone. 

Many years will pass by, maybe hundreds, maybe a 
thousand. The sound of wheels will be stilled; the 
engine will thud and thrust no longer; the dark door- 
ways will be deserted. Each wall will crack and 
crumble and decay; each iron stanchion will rust andé 
bend and fall; storms work their will, and sunlight 
pour down to illumine only the blight of impermanence 
and death. But soon, here and there, thin green 
blades will peer from among the uneven mounds of 
wreckage and rubbish. Years will roll on, and a flush 
will come with the Spring, a confusion of wild flowers 
with Summer, a tangle of brambles with blackberries 
for other children at Autumn. Once more the aif 
will be fragrant with sweet odours, musical with songs 
of birds, clear and fine and smokeless. And at last, 
with a merciful oblivion for those ruined walls, those 
rusted iron girders, those memories of human 
fragility, the field shall again come into its own. 
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SCAR 


Since Skinner, this word, in the sense of ‘‘ mark left 


by a wound,”’ has been derived from F. escare. Min- 
sheu, with a better semantic instinct but a fine dis- 
regard for phonology, suggested L. scissura. F. 
escare represents Latinized Greek escara; it is a mediz- 
val surgeon’s term which has passed into F., It., Sp., 
and E., but has never meant ‘‘ scar” in the above 
sense, although, being connected with wounds, it may 
have been confused with it. Gk. écydpa means 
“fire’’ (focus), and metaphorically ‘‘ cauterization,”’ 
“scab,”’ “‘the crust that is brought upon wounds ”’ 
(Holyoak), ‘‘ crusta, sive durities illa, que vulneribus 
per cauteria quedam induci solet, quum sanguis aliter 
sisti non potest ’’ (Gesner). Its modern meanings are: 
F. ‘‘ eschare, crotite noiratre que forme la désorgani- 
sation des tissus dans une partie attaquée par la gan- 
gréne ou par l’action d’un caustique’’ (D.G.); It. 
‘ esvara, croute qui se forme sur les plaies’’ (Mor- 
lino); Sp. “‘ escara, the scurf or scarf of a sore’’ (Velas- 
quez). The identification of this word with our 
“scar’’ appears to begin with Cotgrave, who gives 
‘‘ escarre, a skarre, or hard scab upon a wound,”’ and 
“ eschare, a skarre, or hard scab upon a sore, hurt, 
wound; also the crust, which ariseth upon an actuall 
or potentiall cautery.’’ The gloss ‘‘skarre’’ is here 
partly suggested by the form of the F. word, and is 
partly due to the fact that E. esc(h)ar, scar, was 
actually used in this sense in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, but, in that case, it is a different 
word from “scar (cicatrix). Sherwood has. only 
“scarre, cicatrice.’”’ For O.F. escare Godefroy 
(Comp.) gives only ‘‘ crotite qui se forme sur la peau ”’ 
(cf. the adj. escarotique, caustic). Florio has “ es- 
cara, a core or lump of mortified flesh corroded and 
fetched out of any sore or fistula.”” Oudin has 
“escara, escarre,’’ and ‘‘ escarre, crosta, escara.”’ 
Delpino (1753) has ‘‘ escara, a scab of a sore”’ and 
“scar, cicatriz.’””’ Now, a ‘‘ scar’’* is not a scab or 
crust, but a ‘‘ mark, seam, cleft, incision,’’ etc., and we 
find accordingly that it is by words of such meaning 
that the other European languages express it. L. 
cicatrix, “‘a token or scarre of a wound’”’ (Cooper), 
which has supplied the Romance languages with their 
names for ‘‘ scar,’’ means also ‘‘ seam ”’ (Lewis); cf. 
Sp. “‘trepa, fold of a dress, embroidery, scar’’ (Oudin, 
Delpino), and Sp. ‘‘ costuron, a great coarse seam; 
also a great scar of a wound ” (Delpino). It is curious 
that Cotgrave does not use “scar” in explaining 
“ balafre, a slash over the face, a King Harry cut; a 
gash, or wipe, over the snout.’”’ G. Narbe, scar, is 
connected by Kluge with narrow; in older G. we find 
Wundzeichen, Wundmal—i.e., “‘ wound-token, wound- 
mark,’ and in Du. wondt-teecken (Hexham), lit- 
teeken, older ‘‘ lidtteecken, cicatrix, vel indicia alicu- 
Jus rei, cicatrice ou enseignes”’ (Dict. Trium Lingu- 
arum, 1587), identical with O.H.G. ‘‘ lihzeihhan, body- 
token” (Franck); cf. It. ‘ segno, any kind of signal, 
sign, mark, token, brand or scarre”’ (Torriano); Sp. 
Senal, signe, marque, vestige, trace; sefial de herida, 
cicatrice, marque d’une playe’’ (Oudin). Our word 

scar,” in its present sense, dates from the end of 
the fourteenth century. It is used by Wiclif to render 
cicatriy (Stratmann and Bradley). It is not in Wright 
and Wiilcker’s vocabularies. Palsgrave has “‘ scarre 
of a wounde, cousture, trasse, cicatrice.”’ It seems 
to be rare in M.E. in its modern sense, but more 
common in that of ‘‘cleft.’”” The Prompt. Parv. has 
, Scarre, rima.’’ Gower (Prol. to Con. Am. 507) uses 
it for a fissure in the bank of a river,¢ while score, 








t “I mean in the sense in which Coriolanus (II., 1) speaks of his ‘scars."’ 
N the same act they are called “cicatrices," wounds,” ‘ marks of 


merit,"’ bd gashes.”’ 


tIn some parts of the north it (scar) is a broken place in i 
: arts « the high bank 
of a river, which is a very old expression (Encycl. Lond., 1827). ° 








used in the Romaunt of the Rose for a chink (fen- 
déure) in a door, is perhaps the same word corrupted. 
It does not appear to be in Chaucer or Piers Plow- 
man. It seems clear to me that our word “ scar,” 
the furrow left by a healed wound, is identical with 
this M.E. word meaning “ cleft’’ (cf. the botanical 
and zoological uses of ‘‘ scar’’), and is thus ultimately 
the same as “ scar (scaur), an old word, signifying 
a'steep rock” (Phillips), which is connected with 
‘‘ shear’ (Skeat), as “‘ cliff’? with “clip”? (Franck, 
s.v. klip). This word occurs also in F. The D.G. 
gives the meaning “‘ bréche (dans un mur, une troupe, 
etc.) ’’ as an archaic application of the medical “es 
chare, scab.’ Littré, more correctly, has two 
separate entries, and identifies the meaning bréche 
with E. ‘‘scar.’”’ It occurs in modern Walloon, 
‘* skar, escar, écard, bréche”’ (Sigart, Dict. du Wal- 
lon de Mons). Whether the M.E. “ scarre, rima”’ 
came into E. via F. or represents an Icelandic form 
(see Skeat, Concise Dict. scar. 2.) is hard to say. In 
any case, it might easily be confused with F. “ es- 
carre, crosta di piaga, die Rinde einer Wunden, vul- 
neris crusta’’ (Veneroni and Castelli), with which it 
is etymologically unconnected. This word has given 
E. esc(h)ar, a crust, shell or scab, brought over 
an ulcer and raised with a searing iron”’ (Bailey, 
1736), and this is identified with ‘‘ scar’’ by some early 
dictionaries—e.g., ‘‘escar, cicatrix (Ainsworth, 
1736), “‘a we crust or scar made by hot applica- 
tions’’ (Johnson, 1765), the identification being 
probably helped by the verb sear being occasionally 
misprinted scar. When Arbuthnot writes: “‘In a 
hemorrhage from the lungs stypticks are often insig- 
nificant; and if they could operate upon the affected 
part, so far as to make a scar, when that fell off, the 
disease would return,” he is using a medical term 
derived from L. “‘ eschara, scab.”’ It is hard to 
believe that this is the same word as that used by 
Burnet, ‘‘ This earth had the beauty of youth and 
blooming nature, and not a wrinkle, scar, or fracture 
on all its body,’’ or by Shakespeare, “‘ Yet I’ll not 
shed her blood, Nor scar that whiter skin of hers 
than snow, And smooth as monumental alapaster,”’ 
or by Arbuthnot himself, ‘‘I was fond of back-sword 
or cudgel play, and I now bear in my body many a 
black and blue gash and scar.” 


E. W. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 
ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 


Pricts of communications made at the Monthly 
General Meeting of 3rd March, 1909. 

1. Studies in the Experimental Breeding of Indian 
Cottons; an introductory note, part II.:—on buds and 
branching. By H. Martin Leake, M.A. 

Every axil on a cotton plant contains two buds, the 
second being lateral as regards the first. On any axis 
the position of the second to the first—whether on its 
right side or on its left side—is almost invariably con- 
stant; but the branches of any given plant differ among 
themselves and the character is apparently not 
inherited—a plant with secondary buds to the right, 
not necessarily producing offspring with the buds to 
the right. 

The branches arising from these buds may become 
sympodia or monopodia: and it is in respect to the 
behaviour of the secondary buds that a great difference 
occurs between the different Indian Cottons. Thus in 
‘‘Nurma”’ and “ Broach,” the main secondary buds 
develop into monopodial branches, while in_ the 
Bengals they develop into sympodial branches. It is 
the main tertiary buds in ‘‘ Nurma” and “ Broach ”’ 
which are sympodial. Flowering, the chief duty of 
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the sympodial branches, is thus delayed in ‘‘ Nurma,”’ 
‘* Broach,”’ etc. 

The author has in hand observations on the effect 
of making crosses between types with the secondary 
branches sympodial and types with monopodial— 
observations of considerable importance because early 
flowering races are wanted for profitable cultivation 
in the neighbourhood of Cawnpur, and if the delaying 
of flowering, i.e., of forming main Sympodial buds, 
should be dominant in crosses over the other condi- 
tion, any other improvements brought in by the cross- 
ing would be rendered locally valueless. However, 
it was found that on crossing a monopodial by a 
sympodial, the offspring differed very slightly from 
the sympodial parent, though there might be some 
increase in number of secondary branches; and in the 
second (F2) generation (the flower of the first genera- 
tion being self-fertilised) the full sympodial type was 
dominant; but every proportion of sympodial and 
monopodial branches occurring on a single stem was 
found. 

Sympodial branches are usual pendent, specially 
when weighed down by fruit, and were a race of cotton 
to be bred too marked by them the lint from the 
lowest branches would always get earth-stained. We 
therefore want a type with the lowest branches mono- 
podial and the upper sympodial. Such types already 
exist; but their tint is very poor. We need to breed 
new types with that habit, but better tint; and it is 
quite evident that to do so the behaviour of the 
characters touched on in this paper should be worked 
out in detail. 

2. Mahdardja-Kanida-lekha.—A _ ietter to King 
Kaniska recovered from Tibet. By Mahamahopadhyaya 
Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, M.A., Pu.D. 

This is the Tibetan version of a Sanskrit letter, which 
was written by the famous Buddhist monk Mati-citra 
better known as Asva-ghosa to Kaniska, King of 
Delhi and Palhava, in response to an invitation which 
the monk, owing to his age and infirmity, could not 
accept. The letter, which contains many salutary 
advices and throws a good deal of light on the growth 
of Mahayana Buddhism in the early centuries of 
Christ, was translated into Tibetan by the Indian 
Pandit Virya-prabha and the Tibetan Lama Rin-chen- 
chog, and edited by Professor Pal-tseg, of Tibet. A 
copy of this letter was brought from the monastery of 
Pamiangchi in Sikkim. 

3. Notes on the Theory of Souls among the Malays 
of the Malay Peninsula. By N. Annandale, D.Sc. 

This paper is mainly a summary and revision of the 
author’s views, as expressed in an account of the 
animistic beliefs of the Patini Malays in Fasciculi 
Malayenses. 

4. A new MS. of Buddha Carita. 
hopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri. 

Beal made a translation of the Chinese version of 
the Buddha Carita, a poem in Sanskrit by Asva-ghosa. 
This drew the attention of the learned world to that 
poem in Sanskrit. Two copies of nearly half of the 
work were in Europe, and Professor E. B. Cowell 
edited and translated that portion of the work extant 
in these copies. The copies were made for Bryan 
Hodgson by Amritananda, the First Residency Pandit 
of Nepal. The copyist found his original incomplete, 
and filled it up with verses composed by himself. In 
the ninth canto there was, however, a long lacuna. 
Last year an old MS. in palm-leaf was found in the 
Durbar Library, Nepal, a gift of one Divyadeva to the 
library, from which the long lacuna has been recovered. 
There are eleven and one-third verses in the lacuna, 
which, however, have been translated in sixteen verses 
in Beal, showing that the Chinese version is not a 
faithful translation of the original. 

5. Tamarisk Manna. By D. Hooper. 


By Mahama- 








Historical references to Gazangabin or Tamarisk 
Manna in Persia and Arabia. Names and distribution 
of Manna-yielding species of Tamarix, in Asia. 
Shiva-i-zamin (sugar of the soil), found in Seistan, 
traced to the sweet gum of Tamarix Pallasii. Chemical 
composition and properties of the Manna. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


“POE AND BALTIMORE.” 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Sir,—Referring to the issue of THE Acavemy of January 3oth, 
I request your kindly correction of statement made in the 
article entitled ‘‘ Poe and Baltimore.”” I do not hesitate to 
ask this, nor do I doubt your according full recognition to the 
subject of this letter. : 

The opening sentence of the article, ‘‘ There will be no cele- 
bration of the Poe Centenary in Baltimore, Maryland,”’ is 
erroneous. 

The one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Edgar Allan 
Poe was celebrated in Baltimore with appropriate and interest- 
ing ceremonies, the principal demonstration taking place on 
the evening of the day, January 19th, 1909, the Johns-Hopkins 
University and “‘ ‘he Edgar Allan Poe Memorial Association ”’ 
uniting in this tribute. 

The Memorial Association was incorporated and organised 
on April 19th, 1907, by the members of ‘‘ The Woman’s 
Literary Club of Baltimore,’’ who had long desired proper 
recognition of the genius of the poet from their City and State. 

With this in view the board of management formed a distinct 
and separately incorporated organization from the club, thus 
offering a centre for the accumulation of a fund to erect a 
monument to Poe in Baltimore. 

Plans for a proper commemoration of the centenary had been 
long in contemplation by the Johns-Hopkins University and 
‘“The Edgar Allan Poe Memorial Association,’’ and on 
December 12th, 1908, Dr. Ira Remsen, the President of the 
Johns-Hopkins University, in a letter to the President of the 
Memorial Association, invited its co-operation in the exercises, 
offering the use of McCoy Hall (the auditorium of the Uni- 
versity) for the meeting. 

The offer being accepted, the programmes contemplated 
were merged, and cards were sent out in the names of the 
University and of the Memorial Association. 

The executive board, desiring to reach the students of all 
colleges and high schools by appropriate exercises, the Hon. 
Austin L. Crothers, Governor of Maryland, was approached, 
who in response to the request expressed his approval and 
endorsement through the Press. 

The large number of letters received by the President of the 
Association from residents throughout Maryland evidenced the 
general feeling that the day should be honored, and the cul- 
mination of the efforts of the executive board was highly 
satisfactory. 

The severe weather, with heavy snow and low temperature, 
made outdoor features of the celebration impossible, but the 
early morning light found the Poe Monument in Westminster 
Churchyard decorated with beautiful flowers and evergreens, 
roses and carnations, ivy and palms, tributes from individuals, 
societies, and educational institutions; amongst them was 4 
wreath of laurel from ‘‘ The Woman’s Literary Club of Balti- 
more,” which since 1898 has never failed to place this yearly 
offering upon the grave of Poe. ‘ 

Applications for cards of admission to the celebration con- 
tinued to the hour of the meeting, when a great concourse 0 
the leading citizens of the City responded to the call. The 
capacity of the hall, which admits of seating 1,200 people, 
was heavily taxed, the enthusiasm manifested in many ways 
proving that Baltimore recognised the glory of Poe’s genius. 

Dr. Ira Remsen presided, and the Rev. Oliver Huckel, D.D., 
and John Prentiss Poe, Esq., a relative of the poet, and 4 
distinguished member of the Maryland Bar, were the speakers 
invited by the Memorial Association; Dr. William Peterfield 
Trent, of Columbia University, New York, represented the 
Johns-Hopkins University. These three addresses and an 
original poem read by Miss Lizette Woodworth Reese, of bi 
Woman’s Literary Club,” forming a programme of equa 
dignity and beauty. 
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I enclose clippings from the Baltimore papers, giving accounts 
of the founding of the Memorial Association, and further facts 
connected with the celebration of the centenary. 


Letitia H. YONGE WRENSHALL 


(President of the Edgar Allen Poe Memorial Association. Pre- 
sident of the ““ Woman’s Literary Club of Baltimore ’’). 


1,037 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A. 
March 3rd,-1909. 


WHAT MR. GRANVILLE BARKER CAN STUDY. 
To the Editor of Tuk Acapemy. 

Sir,—Will you permit me to inform Mr. Granville Barker, 
whose graceful ‘‘ courtesy ’’ to those who disagree with him on 
the subject of “‘ Woman’s Suffrage ’’ I shall not imitate, that 
he had better read an excellent and most able little book cailed 
“ Mixed Herbs ’’* if he wants to understand the strong posi- 
tion—strong on every ground of tradition of feeling and of 
sense—of those who oppose ‘“‘ Woman’s Suffrage.’’ It is not 
a very happy title, but the book itself, by G.M.S. (a working 
woman), recalls the finer and more delicate methods by which 
women have ever influenced others in the direction of good 
sense, humanity, lofty feeling. Let Mr. Granville Barker 
read this and the leaflet ‘‘ Back to the Home,”’ and then let him 
try and invoke his manliest equipment of fairness and good 
sense, and compare the tone and attitude of the ladies respon- 
sible for them with the performances, the most painful mixture 
of conceit, insolence, and hysteria, going on every Monday at 
the Queen’s Hall. You, sir, may see the point of this little 
anecdote, for the absolute truth of which I vouch. An old 
servant of ours, an elderly country woman, much wished to 
hear the Suffragette leaders. An enthusiast in the ‘‘ Cause,” 
but one luckily with a sense of fun, took the shrewd old ladv 
a week or two back to Queen’s Hall. There, it seems, Miss 
Christabel, after rebuking Mr. Asquith, and expressing her 
intention of ruling the British Empire, continued to perorate 
about ‘‘ what the women will do” and so forth. he old 
dame listened attentively, and said not a word, though several 
times a peculiar expression came into her good old face as 
she heard the young women from shops and factories calling 
out ‘‘ Shime! ’? When the entertainment was over Miss Pank- 
hurst’s apostle said with great fervour : 

“Well, mow you’ve seen Miss Christabel. Isn’t she 
splendid? ’’ etc., etc. 

Here is the reply, perfectly respectful: ‘Well, ma’am, 
who'd have thought a young gel would have so much sarce? ”’ 
(otherwise sauce), and from this verdict the old lady never 
budged. Sir, in connection with this singular movement I 
have long wished to know one thing. Are the accounts 
thoroughly audited? Also, have the Pankhurst family large 
means? I conclude so, otherwise how could they afford the 
gorgeous dresses on the night of the presentation to Mrs. Pank. 
hurst, which a dressmaker friend tells me must have cost in 
the case of Mrs. Pankhurst at least £12 or £14, and the 
satin dress of her daughter at least £6 or £8. Miss Annie 
Henry, the sweet, simple ex-factory girl, also wears silk 
embroidered growns. How does she get them? If magnifi- 
cent satin frocks are part of the “ Suffragette’’ entertain- 


ment, I for one shall be thinking of joining in the fun and 
the fray. 





C. P. 


MR. McKENNA’S QUALIFICATIONS. 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 

Sir,—In suggesting that Mr. McKenna’s only claim to the 
headship of the Admiralty Board is that he once rowed bow in 
the Cambridge eight you do him a grievous injustice, as, like 
Churchill, Gladstone, Birrell, Runciman, Seely, Trevelyan, and 
the other principal failures of our Government o carpet- 
neers a took a prominent part in “ obbosing dot wicket ”’ 

ct. 


JOSEPH BANISTER. 


“THE REVERSED FOOT.” 

To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 
Sir,—-The Jetter from your New Zealand correspondent in 
So week’s issue is probably not to be taken as reviving a 
scussion closured some time ago, its writer’s distance from 
€ scene of action justifying exceptional treatment. Perhaps 
be be allowed, without re-entering on the general argument, 
riefly to take note of some points raised by his letter. 


la 








et il 
*Published by Sampson Low, 2s. 





1. The question which prosody must answer I take to be: 
—‘* How are the irregular units of prose speech made to pro- 
duce that impression of regular recurrence which we all feel to 
be characteristic of verse?” Merely to divide lines into their 
natural prose units does not answer this question. Can it be 
said that Mr. Andersen’s scansions do more than this, or that 
they throw light on what constitutes the difference between a 
prose sentence and a line of verse? 

A division-mark has evidently dropped out after “ against ’” 
in his first example of scansion. ‘‘ The Mahogany Tree” is. 
by Thackeray, not Macaulay. In the line from Milton quoted 
near the top of p. go5 should not “‘ despite ’? be accented on the 
second syllable? 

2. His “altogether different rhythmic construction”’ of 
words like abrupt and extreme takes substantially the view 
which I advocated, and involves “ disregarding’ the prose 
stress. That, in these words, falls on the second syllable ; alter 
that in any way, and you are disregarding it. I never sug- 
gested reversing it. On the contrary, I expressed doubt 
whether in such cases there need always be physical distur- 
bance of the prose stress; where that is slight we may simply 
ignore it. 

3. I abstain from stirring the hornets’ nest referred to in 
his closing sentences further than by remarking that admix-- 
ture of dissyllabic and trisyllabic units in our verse does not 
necessarily imply admixture of duple and triple rhythms. 
Lanier says that ‘‘ no more fruitful source of error has vitiated 
the theories of verse ” than confusion between these two quite 
distinct issues. 


T. S. Omonp. 
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net ; and in paste grain leather, gilt edges, 2s. net. Great Souls at 
Prayer; Fourteen Centuries of Prayer, Praise, and Aspiration, 
from St. Augustine to Christina Rossetti and R. L. Stevenson ; 
3S. 6d. net ; also paste grain, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. A Mountain 
Path, by Rev. Joun A. HamILton; 2s. 6d. Liddon’s Sermons; 
Christ’s Conquest and other Sermons Preached in St. Paul’s, by 
the Rev. Canon H. P. Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. ; 6d. 
Preparing for Other Worlds, by Witt1am Tuomas Moore, M.A., 
LL.D. ; 6s. What Jesus Teaches, by Mary Ross WEIR; Is. 6d. 
Parables and Pictures for Teachers and Preachers, by the Rev. 
James S. DRumMonD ; 2s. 6d. Little Sermons to Children, by the 
Rev. R. C. Gmure, M.A.; 1s. In God’s Orchard, by the Rev. 


JAMES LEARMOUNT; 3s. 6d. Under the Blue Dome, by the Rev. 
Joun S. Hastie, B.D.; 3s. 6d. The Practice of the ce of 
God, by BRoTHER LAWRENCE ; The Dream of Gerontius, by CARDINAL 
NEwMaAN ; 6d., 1s., and 1s. 6d. net. The Rhythm of Bernard of 
Morlaix, by J. M. Neate; ts. net. Thoughts on Motherhood, 
selected and arranged by Lady Coote (of Ballyfin) ; 1s. net; by 
post, Is. 2d. 
ALSTON RIVERS. 


Fiction.—Black Magic; a Tale of the Rise and Fall of Anti- 
christ, by Marjorie Bowen; 6s. The House that Jack Built, by 
JoHun TREVENA; 6s. Salome and the Head, by E. Nessir; 6s. 
The Desert Island, by EvA Latusury; 6s. Sparrows; the Story 
of an Unprotected Girl, by Horace W. C. NewTe; 6s. Sir John 
Barbour, by Henry Stace; 6s. Captain Vanion’s Business, by 
Wa LtTER Datsy; 6s. Attainment, by Mrs. HAVELocK ELLIs ; 6s. 

GENERAL LITERATURE.—Labour and Housing at Port Sunlight, 
by W. L. GEorGE; 3s. 6d. net. Babel, by Louis Coupsrus; 
38. 6d. net. 

MR. EDWARD ARNOLD. 

Five Months in the Himalaya, by A. L. Mumm; 21s. net. Letters 
From a Settlement, by Miss A. L. Hopson; 4s. 6d. net. An 
Englishman’s Castle, by Miss M. LoanE; 6s. The Dudley Book of 
Cookery and Household Recipes, by GEORGIANA, COUNTESS OF 
DupLry ; 7s. 6d. net. Seekers; a Romance of the Balkans, by 
FRANK SAVILE ; 6s. Margery Daw, by JANE WARDLE; 6s. “ The 
Greenfinch ’’ Cruise: a Cure for all Ills, by the Rev. F. CraupE 
Kempson ; 5s. net. The Dressing of Minerals, by HENRy Louis, 
M.A.; 30s. net. The Body at Work, by Dr. Atex Hr, M.A., 
M.D. ; 16s. net. The Geology of Ore Deposits, by H. H. THomas 
and D. A. MacAtisTer; 7s. 6d. net. “The Acharnians”’ of 
Aristophanes, the Greek Text Edited, with Introduction, Critical 
Notes and Commentary, by W. Renniz, M.A. ; 6s. net. M. Tullii 
Ciceronis de Finibus Bonorum et Malorum Libri Quinque, with an 
Introduction and Commentary by W. M. L. Hutcuinson ; 8s. 6d. 
net. On the Calculation of Thermo-Chemical Constants, by H. 
STANLEY REDGROVE, B.Sc., F.C.S.; 6s. net. A Text-Book of 
Experimental Psychology, by CHARLES S. Myers, M.A., M.D.; 
8s. 6d. net. The Economy and Training of Memory, by Henry J. 
Watt, Ph.D.; 1s. 6d. net. A Room With a View, by E. M. 
ForstER ; 6s. Amabel Channice, by ANNE DouGLas SEDGWICK ; 
6s. The Reminiscences of Lady Randolph Churchill, by Mrs. 
GEORGE CORNWALLIS-WEsT; 15s. net. Old and Odd Memories, 
by the Hon. LioneL A. ToOLLEMACHE; 12s. 6d. net. Eighteen 
Years in Uganda and East Africa, by the Right Rev. ALFrep R. 
Tucker, D.D., LL.D.; 30s. net. A Parson in the Australian 
Bush, by C. H. S. MattHEws, M.A. ; 6s. net. Known to the Police, 
by THomas HoLMEs; Ios. 6d. net. On by ABEL CHAP- 
MAN, F.Z.S.; 16s. net. In Old Ceylon, by REGINALD FARRER; 
12s. 6d. net. 'Woodsmen of the West, by M. ALLERDALE GRAINGER ; 
7s. 6d. net. Madame Elizabeth de France, 1764-1794, by the Hon. 
Mrs. MAXWELL-ScoTT; 12s. 6d. net. Painting in the Far East, 
by LauRENCE Binyon; 21s. net. The Mistress Art, by REGINALD 
BLoMFIELD, A.R.A.; 5s. net. Alpines and Bog-Plants, by 
REGINALD FARRER ; 73S. 6d. net. 


CHATTO & WINDUS. 

History AND Biocrapxy.—A History of Babylonia and Assyria 
from the Earliest Times until the Persian Conquest, by LEONARD 
W. Kine, M.A., F.S.A.; in 3 vols., each volume separately, 18. 
net, or per set of 3 vols., if subscribed for before the publication 
of Vol. I., £2 12s. 6d. net. Vol. I., “A History of Sumer and 
Akkad,”’ being an account of the Primitive Inhabitants of Baby- 
lonia from the Earliest Times to about B.c. 2000; Vol. II., “A 
History of Babylon ” from the period of the First Dynasty, about 
B.C. 2000, until the Conquest of Babylon by Cyrus, B.C. 539: 
Vol. III., “A History of Assyria” from the Earliest Period until 
the Fall of Nineveh before the Medes, B.c. 606. Dis 
Obscurorum Virorum (1515-1517), the Latin text of the Editiones 
Principes, with an English rendering, copious notes, and an his- 
torical introduction by FRANCIS GRIFFIN STOKES ; 25s. net. Venice 
in the Eighteenth Century ; a study by PuitippE Monnier ; 7S. 6d. 
net. The Russian Bastille (the Fortress of Schluesselburg), by 
T. P, YouvatscHEv, translated by Dr. A. S. RAPPOPORT ; 75. 6d. 
net. Melba, an Authorised Biography by AGNEs M. MURPHY, 
16s. net. Notes on the Science of Picture-Making, by C. J. HoLMEs, 
M.A. ; 7s. 6d. net. The Mind of the Artist ; Thoughts and Sayings 
of Artists on their Art, collected aoe arranged by LAURENCE 
Binyon ; 6s. net. The Paris Salon, 1909 ; 3s. : 

LITERATURE AND BELLES LETTRES.—Plays of Our Forefathers; 
and Some of the Traditions upon which they were Founded, by 
C. M. Gayzey, Litt.D., LL.D.; 12s. 6d. net. Letters from a0 
American Farmer, by J. H. St. Joun CREVECGUR ; 6s. net. ot 

New 6s. Novets.—Idolatry, by Atice Perrin. A Question 
Means, by Marcaret B. Cross. Julian Revelstone, by JUSTIN 





McCartuy. The Rogue of Rye, by W. Wittmotr-DIxon. . 
June Princess, by ConsTANCE SMEDLEY. The Merry Heart, Y 
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Frank A. SWINNERTON. A Castle of Dreams, by NettTa SyRetr. 
The Painted Mountain, by PETER Lauristoun. The Road of No 
Return, by A. C. IncHBoLp. What’s Become of Fairfax? by 
Cosmo HAMILTON. 

New 3s. 6d. Novets.—Copper Under the Gold, by E. F. Atmaz. 
For Love and Honour, by Frank Barrett. The City of Pleasure, 
by ARNOLD BENNETT. The Ghost, by ARNOLD BENNETT. The 
Romance of a Queen, by WEATHERBY CHESNEY. The Cableman, 
by WEATHERBY CHESNEY. The Marquis and Pamela, by E. H. 
Cooper. The Windfall, by C. E. Crappocx. The Spanish Neck- 
lace, by B. M. Croker. Tracked to Doom, by Dick Donovan. 
Israel Rank, by Roy Horniman. The Pagan Woman, by Norma 


LoriMER. Vanity, by Paut and Victor MARGUERITTE. The 
Conquerors, by Grorcres OnNET. Three Speeds Forward, by 
Lioyp OsBouRNE. Gwendoline’s Harvest, by JAmEs Payn. The 


Inevitable Law, by F. E. Penny. The Sanyasi, by F. E. Penny. 

and Creed, by F. E. Penny. A Free Solitude, by Aicz 
PerRIN. The Waters of Destruction, by Atice Perrin. The 
Stronger Claim, by ALICE PERRIN. Daphne, by MARGARET SHER- 


woop. The of Mary Anne, by Grorce R. Sims. An 
Industrious Chevalier, by S. Squire Spriccr. Anne Page, by 
Netra SyrRETT. John Caldigate, by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. My 


by FLorENcE WARDEN. What Ought She To 
Do? by FLORENCE WARDEN. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL Books WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS.—The 
Colour of Paris, by MM. Les AcADEMICIENS GONCOURT ; 20s. net. 
The Colour of London, by W. J. Lortie, F.S.A.; 20s. net. Assisi 
of Saint Francis ; being an Historical and Topographical History 
of the City of Saint Francis, with which is incorporated the Story 
of Saint Francis and His Order, by Mrs. RoBert Gorr, with an 
Essay on the Influence of the Franciscan Legend on Italian Art, 
by J. KeERR-LAwson ; 20s. net. Devon: its Moorlands, Streams, 
and Coasts, by Lady RosALtinp NorTHCOTE; 20s. net. In the 
Abruzzi: the Country and the People, by ANNE MacDoneELt ; 
6s. net. The Barbarians of Morocco, by GraF STERNBERG, trans- 
lated by Erne: Peck; 6s. net. Cairo, Jerusalem, and Damascus, 
by D. S. Marcotioutn, D.Litt. ; 20s. net. The Rhine, by H. J. 
MacKINDER ; 20s. net. The Greater Abbeys of England; being 
some Account—Historical and, in reference to their remains, 
Topographical—of the Greater Monastic Houses of England, by 
the Right Rev. Abbot GasguEtT ; 20s. net. From the North Fore- 
land to Penzance: the Ports and Harbours of the South Coast, 
by CiivE HoLLanp; 12s. 6d. net. Switzerland and Its People, 
by CLARENCE Rook; 20s. net. Venice, by BERYL DE SELIN- 
courRT and May SturRGE-HENDERSON ; Ios. 6d. net. Lisbon and 
Cintra, with Some Account of other Cities and Sites in Portugal, 
by A. C. INCHBOLD ; ros. 6d. net. 


MESSRS. EVERETT & CO. 

Meg of the Salt Pans, by May Atpincton. Their Yesterday, 
by BEATRICE BASKERVILLE. Philip Loveluck, by CHARLES OwEN. 
The Lioness of Mayfair, by ANNA CoMTESSE DE BREMONT. The 
Passion of the President, by Joun HasLETTE. 

PoPULAR SHILLING Epitions.—Pitcher’s Proverbs, by A. M. 
BinsTEaD (Pitcher of the ‘‘ Pink ‘un”). The Vision at the Savoy, 
by WINIFRED GRAHAM. Zoe; a Woman's Last Card, by CoRALIE 


— and HratH Hosken. Bit and Bridal, by HAwLry 
MART. 


A. G. FIFIELD. 


Russia’s Message ; a Study of the Russian Revolution and the 
Russian People, with 50 illustrations, by Wi11AM ENGLISH 
WALLING ; 12s. 6d. net. The Public Health Agitation, 1833-1848, 
by B. L. Hutcutns ; 2s. 6d. net. Natural Monopolies in Relation 
to Social Democracy ; a Reply to Mr. W. H. Mallock, by CHARLES 
DERWENT SMITH ; 2s. 6d. net. The Fallacy of Speed : Three Essays, 
by Tuomas F. Taytor; 1s. net. On the Nature of Lyric, illus- 
trated from the history of English poetry, by GrraLtp GouLp, 
B.A.; 2s. net. God the Known and God the Unknown, by the 
late SAMUEL BUTLER ; Is. 6d. net. Gloser Union ; a Letter on the 
Union of the South African Colonies, with a Plea for the Native 
Races, by OLIVE SCHREINER ; Is. net. A Treasury of South 
Poetry and Verse, selected by E. H. Croucu ; cloth gilt, 4s. ; leather, 
6s. The Iron Game: a Story of the Franco-Prussian War, by 
FRANCES Mars ; 6s. Socialism and National Minimum, by Mrs. 
Sipyey Wess, Miss B. L. Hutcuins, and the Fabian Society ; 
6d. and 1s. net. The Wastage of Child Life, by Dr. J. JoHNsTON ; 
6d.and ts. net. The State and Its Licenses, by the Eart or Lytton ; 
3d. net. No Votes for Women; a Reply, by Lady Constance 
Lytton ; 3d. net. No Rheumatism, by ARNoLD Emoart, Ph.D., 


B.Sc. ; 6d. net. 
J. GRIFFIN & CO. 
Is Invasion Impossible ? by Lieut. ALFRED C. Dewar. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON. 

A Chronicle of Friendships, by Wi H. Low; 15s. net. The 
Great Victorian Age, by M. B. SyNcE, F.R.Hist.S. ; 2s. 6d. Motor 
in Yorkshire, by Mrs. Ropo_pH STAWELL; 5s. net. Paris 

the Beautiful, by Lizian Wurrinc; tos. 6d. Nineteenth Century 
ers and Other Essays, by JuL1a WEDGwoop; Ios. 6d. net. 

The Political Future of India; a Study of the Aspirations of 
Educated Indians, by H. P. Mopy (Bombay) ; 3s. 6d. net. Florida 
chantments, by A. W. and JuLian A. Dimock; 12s. net. The 
last of the Plainsmen, by ZANE GREY; 7s. 6d. The Conquest of 














the Great North-West, by Acnes C. Laut; 2 vols., 21s. net. Camp 
and Trail, by Stewart Epwarp WuiteE; 6s. The Tent Dwellers, 
by ALBEert BiczLow Paine; 6s. Camps and Cruises of an 
Ornithologist, by Frank M. CHAPMAN; 12s. net. The Territorial 
Year Book ; pictorial wrapper, 1s. ; cloth boards, 2s. Your Boy; 
His Nature and Nurture, by Gzorce A. Dickinson, M.D. ; 3s. 6d. 
Primitive Man, by Epwarp CLopp;; 1s. net. Germ Life: 

by H. W. Conn ; 1s. net. The British Race, by J. Munro ; ts. net. 
Thought and Feeling, by F. Rytanp, M.A.; 1s. net. The Story 
of Geographical Discovery, by JosEPH JAcoB; Is. net. Mr. Opp 
of Kentucky, by Aticz HeGAN RicE; 6s. Queen Kate, by CHARLES 
GaRVIcE; 6s. The Cage, by Harotp BecBie; 6s. A Fair 
Refugee, by Morice GERARD; 6s. Rose of the Wilderness, by 
S. R. Crocxert; 6s. Jolly in Germany, by ArtHUR E. Coppinc ; 
6s. Kincaid’s Battery, by Grorcze W. CaBLe; 6s. The First 
Stone, by Mary Stuart Boyp; 6s. The Magic of Love, by ANNIE 
S. Swan ; 3s. 6d. The Hand of the Spoiler, by G. SipnzyY PaTER- 
NOSTER; 6s. Oh! Christina! by J. J. Bett; ts. net. The 
Scribblers’ Club, by CHARLES GaRvIcE; 1s. net. Moran of Kil- 
dally, by LaucHLAN MacLean Watt; 6s. Peter, by F. Hopkinson 
SMITH ; 6s. The Rugged Path, by CHARLEs GARVICE ; 3s. 6d. 

NEw SrxpenNy Novets.—The ,Prospector, by RALPH CoNNOR. 
Running Water, by A. E. W. Mason. ° Her ’s Desire, by 
CHARLES Garvice. Rose of Blenheim, by Morice GERARD. 
Rising Fortunes, by Joun OxENHAM. The Great Plot, by Witt1aAm 
Le Queux. A Little Brown Mouse, by Madame ALBANESI. 
Messenger, by F. FRANKFORT Moore. The World and Winstow, 
by Epirx Henrretta Fowrer. The Red Reaper, by Joun A. 
Steuart. A Shepherd of Kensington, by MARGARET BAaILLiz- 
SAUNDERS. Waifs of Circumstance, by Louis Tracy. The 
Hound from the North, by Rrpcwe.tt Cuttum. The Adventures 
of Alicia, by KATHARINE TyNAN. The Two Miss Jeffreys, by 
Davip Lyatt. Christian’s Cross, by ANNIE S. Swan. The Girl 
and Her Fortune. by L. T. MEADE. 


T. WERNER LAURIE. 


Tragedies of the Medici, by EpccumsBre STALEY; 12s. 6d. net. 
Paul Verlaine : His Life, His Work, by E. LEPELLETIER ; 2!Is. net. 
Lola Montez; an Adventuress of the Forties, by Epmunp B. 
D’AUVERGNE ; 12s. 6d. net. The Love Story of Empress Josephine, 
by JAMES ENDELL ; 12s. 6d. net. The Cathedrals and Churches of 
Belgium, by T. Francis Bumpus; 6s. net. Old English Towns, 
by WiLtraM ANDREWS; 6s. net. Early Christian Hymns, by 
DANIEL JoSEPH DoNAHOE; 6s. net. Nights with the Gods, by 
Emit Reicu (Doctor Juris); 6s. The Education of the Will, by 
T. SHARPER KNOWLSON ; 6s. net. The Coming Science, by HERE- 
WARD CARRINGTON; 7s. 6d. net. Horoscopes and How to Cast 
Them; a book of Practical Astrology, by ComTE C. DE SAINT 
GERMAIN ; 6s. net. 

NeEw NovVELs FOR THE SPRING OF 1909.—The End of the Road, 
by STANLEY PortaL Hyatt; 6s. The King and Isabel, by the 
author of “ John Johns”; 6s. Love and a Woman, by CHARLOTTE 
MANSFIELD ; 6s. Retribution, by RANGER GuLL; 6s. A Gentle- 
man from Portland, by RANGER GuLL; 6s. Red Love, by GERTIE 


DE S. WENTWORTH-JAMES ; 6s. Cousins and Others, by KATHARINE 
TYNAN ; 6s. The Isle of Lies, by M. P. SH1zt ; 6s. God’s Magdalen, 


by OLtive CurIsTIAN MALVERY; 6s. The Silent Ones, by Mary 
Gaunt and J. Rrpcwe.it Essex; 6s. The Adventures of Louis 
Blake, by Louris Becke; 6s. The Empress of the Andes, by FLor- 
ENCE WARDEN; 6s. Lil o’ the Slums, by Dick Donovan ; 6s. 
The Tears of Desire, by Coratre STANTON and HEATH HOSKEN ; 
6s. The Dukedom of Portsea, by Atice Maup Mgapows; 6s. 
The Adventures of an Empress, by HELENE Vacaresco; 6s. The 
Night Side of London, by Ropert Macuray ; 6d. edition. Strange 
Stories from a Chinese Studio, by Hersert A. Gres; 6s. net. 
Roads to Riches, by THORNTON HALL ; 3s. 6d. net. General Lee: 
Man and Soldier, by THomas NELSON PaGE; 6s. net. Fights 
Forgotten ; the History of Some of the Chief English and American 
Prize Fights, by HENRY SAYERS; 6s. net. The Modern Mother ; 
a Guide to Girlhood, Motherhood, and Infancy, by Dr. H. LANG 
Gorpon ; 6s. net. Everyday Electricity, by FRANK BROADBENT ; 
3s. 6d. net. Everyday Astronomy, by H. P. Hottis; 3s. 6d. net. 
Stories from the Greek Legends, by C. GasquornE HARTLEY ; 3s. 6d. 
net. Cambridge Colleges (New Volume in the Leather Booklets), 
by R. Brimtey JonNson; 2s. 6d. net. The Garden Booklets : 
(1) ‘The Rose Garden”; (2) ‘“ The Rock Garden”; (3) “ The 
Bulb Garden”; (4) ‘(The Formal Garden”; (5) “The Wall 
Garden ”’ ; (6) ‘“‘ The Physic Garden.” 

REcENT Booxs IN ORDER oF Prices.—Camp Fires on Desert 
and Lava, by Wit11am T. Hornapay, Sc.D.; 16s. net. The 
Cathedrals of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, by T. FRancis 
Bumpus ; 16s. net. The Story of Crime, by H. L. Apam ; 12s. 6d. 
net. Sunny Days in Italy, by Er1s— LatHRop; tos. 6d. net. A 
Spring Fortnight in France, by J. Tozrer ; tos. 6d. net. To-day in 
Palestine, by H. W. DuNNING ; Ios. 6d. net. Woman: in Girlhood, 
Wifehood, Motherhood, by Dr. Sorts Conn”; 10s. 6d. net. The 
Physical Phenomena of Spiritualism ; Fraudulent and Genuine, by 
HEREWARD CARRINGTON ; Ios. 6d. net. The Other Americans, by 
ARTHUR Ruut; 8s. 6d. net. Oriental Crime, by H. L. Apam; 
7s. 6d. net. True Stories of Crime, by ARTHUR TRAIN ; 6s. net. 
The English Castles, by E. B. d’AUVERGNE; 6s. net. A History 
of English Cathedral Music, by T. Francis Bumpus; 2 Vols., 6s. 
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net each. The Abbeys of Great Britain, by H. C. Drxon ; 6s. net. 
‘London Churches Ancient and Modern, by T. Francis Bumpus; 
2 Vols., 6s. net each. The Cicerone; an Art Guide to Painting in 
Italy ; 6s. net. The Courtships of Catherine the Great, by Pxizip 
W. SERGEANT, B.A. ; 6s. net. A History of Engraving, by STANLEY 
AustTIn ; 6s. net. Gardens Past and Present, by K. L. Davipson ; 
6s. net. Every Man His Own Financier, 6s. net. Occultism and 
Common Sense, by Becktes Witson; 6s. net. Do the Dead 
Depart ? and Other Questions, by KATHARINE BATES; 6s. net. 
Betty Brent, Typist, by ‘“‘ Rita’; 6s. Before Adam, by Jack 
Lonpon ; 6s. The Methods of Mr. Ames, by the Author of ‘‘ John 
—_— ” + 6s. The Lily and the Devil, by ELEANOR WyNnDuHAy ; 6s. 

orty McCabe, by SEwELt Forp ; Illustrated by F. V. Wilson ; 
6s. The Crowned Skull, by Fercus Hume; 6s. The Speculator, 
by Otrve CHristr1AN MALvERY; 6s. The Queen’s Friend. by 
HELENE VacarREsco; 6s. Lethbridge of the Moor, by Mauricz 
Drake; 6s. Lady Lee, by FLorENcE WarpEN; 6s. Tangled 
Destinies, by Dick Donovan; 6s. The Weaning, by JAMES 
Biytu ; 6s. The White Wedding, by M. P. Surzr; 6s. Julian 
‘Winterson (Coward and Hero), by CHARLES GLEIG; 6s. The House 
‘at the Corner, by AticE Maup MEapows; 6s. The Cottage on the 
Feils, by H. DE VERE StacPooLe; 6s. The Future Mrs. Dering, 
by Tuomas Coss; 6s. The Loser Pays, by May OpENsHAw ; 6s. 
A Laughing Matter, by SHan F. Buttock; 6s. The Life Class, by 
KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN; 6s. The Wild Widow, by GERTIE DE S. 
WENTWORTH-JAMES; 6s. Mr. Saffery’s Disciple, by L. Parry 
Truscott; 6s. The Tavistocks, by E. AcEITUNA GRIFFIN; 6s. 
Red Love, by GERTIE DE S. WENTWoRTH-JAmES; 6s. The Soul of 
Croesus, by GERALD VILLIERS STUART; 6s. Modern Marriage and 
How to Bear It, by Maup CuuRTON Braby ; 3s. 6d. net. Chats on 
the Violoncello, by Orca RacsTeEr ; 3s. 6d. net. The Lords of the 
Ghostland, by Epcar Sattus; 3s. 6d. net. Cookery Up-to-Date, 
by May LittLe; 2s. 6d. net. Etiquette Up-to-Date, by Lucie H. 
ARMSTRONG ; 2s. 6d. net. The Astonishing Tale of a Pen and Ink 
Puppet, by OLIveR HEREFORD ; 2s. 6d. net. Biography for Beginners, 
edited by E. CLertHew, B.A,; 2s. 6d. net. Some Old English 
Abbeys, by Este Lana; 2s. 6d. net, leather. The Hunger Line, 
by Bart KENNEDY ; Is. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero, by W. WarDE FowLer, 
M.A.; tos. net. The Ancient Greek Historians (Harvard Lectures), 
by J. B. Bury, Litt.D., LL.D. ; 7s. 6d. net. Oxford Lectures on 
Poetry, by A. C. BrapLtry, LL.D. Peace and Happiness, by the 
Rt. Hon. Lorp AvEBuRY; 6s. The Faith and Works of Christian 
Science. Dante’s Inferno, Purgatorio, and Paradiso, translated 
into English verse by EDWARD WILBERFORCE; 3 Vols. The 
Poems and Sonnets of Louise Chandler Moulton, comprising “‘ Swallow 
Flights,” “‘ In the Garden of Dreams,” ‘‘ At the Wind’s Will,” etc., 
with Introduction by HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD; 7s. 6d. 
Totemism and Exogamy ; a Treatise on Certain Ancient Forms of 
Superstition and Society, by Prof. J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D., 
Litt.D.; 3 Vols. The Influence of Superstition on the Growth of 
Institutions, by J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. The County 
Lieutenancies and the Army, 1803-1814, by the Hon. Joun W. 
FortTEscuE, M.V.O.; 10s. net. The Coming Struggle in Eastern 
Asia, by B. L. Putnam WEALE; 12s. 6d. net. Tono-Bungay, by 
H. G. WeE.ts; 6s. Shakespeare, by WALTER RALEIGH; 4s. net. 
‘One Immortality ; a Novel, by H. Fretpinc Hatt; 6s. Jimbo; 
a Fantasy, by ALGERNON BLACKWooD; 3s. 6d. net. The novels of 
Henry James (in 23 volumes); 8s. 6d. each. The Acropolis of 
Athens, by Martin L. D’OocE; 17s. net. Monuments of Christian 
Rome, by ARTHUR L. FRoTHINGHAM, jun. Mars as the Abode of 
Life, by Prrcivat Lowe, A.B., LL.D.; 10s. 6d. net. The 
Characters of Theophrastus; 7s. 6d. net. The Acharnians of 
Aristophanes, edited, with Prose, Translation, Critical Notes, and 
Commentary, by W. J. M. Starxre. A Commentary on the Holy 
Bible, by various writers, edited by the Rev. J. R. DuMMELow ; 
7s. 6d. net. The Fulness of Christ ; three Sermons Preached before 
the University of Oxford, and other Papers, by EDWARD STUART 
Ta.sot, D.D. and LL.D. (Cantab.) ; 1s. 6d. net. §t. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Ephesians, English Translation, with Introduction and 
Exposition, by J. ARMITAGE Rosinson, D.D. The Religion of the 
Common Man, by Sir Henry J. Wrixon, K.C.M.G., K.C, ; 3s. net. 
Some Notable Altars in the Church of England and the American 
Episcopal Church, by the Rev. JoHn Wricut, D.D., LL.D. ; 253. 
net. A Catalogue Raisonné of the Works of the Most Eminent 
Dutch Painters of the Seventeenth Century, translated and edited 
by Epwarp G. HAwKE;; in 10 vols. ; 25s. net each. The Marks of 
Pottery and Porcelain, by Wit1t1am Burton, F.C.S., and R. L. 
Hosson. The American as He Is, by NichoLas MuRRAY BUTLER ; 
4s. net. The Friendly Craft; a Collection of American Letters, 
edited by Et1zaBetH DEERING Hanscom; 5s. net. The-Psycho- 
logy of Singing ; a Rational Method of Voice Culture based on a 
Scientific Analysis of all Systems, Ancient and Modern, by Davip 
C. Taytor ; 6s. 6d. net. Human Foods and their Nutritive Value, 
by Harry SNYDER; 5s. net. The Statesman’s Year-Book ; 10s. 6d. 
net. Investigations in Currency and Finance, by W. STANLEY 
JEevons, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. Effects of War on Property ; being 
Studies in International Law and Policy, by ALMA LartiF1, M.A., 
LL.D. ; 5s. net. Mathematical Papers for Admission into the Royal 
Military Academy and the Royal Military College for the Years 
1899-1908, edited by E. J. Brooxsmitn, B.A., LL.M., and R. M. 





Mine, M.A.; 6s. Our Mutual Friend, by CHartes Dickens, 
with Illustrations by Marcus Stone, and Introduction by CHar.zs 
DICKENS THE YOUNGER ; limp cloth, 2s. net ; limp leather, 3s. net, 


MR. ELKIN MATHEWS. 

Artemision: Idylls and Songs, by Maurice HEwtett; 
3s. 6d. net. The Meaning of piness, by LAURENCE ALMA 
TADEMaA ; 2s. 6d. net. A Few Lyrics, by LaurENcE Atma TADEMa ; 
2s. 6d. net. The Music of Speech, by FLORENCE Farr ; 2s. 6d. net, 
Persons, by Ezra Pounp; 2s, 6d. net. River Music and Other 
Poems, by W. R. TitreRTon ; 1s. net, Vanderdecken, and Other 
Pieces, by Gitpert Hupson; ts. net. A Knight’s Heart, and 
Other Verses, by JoserH Tuorp. Transcripts from Heine, by the 
Rev. GEORGE TYRRELL ; Preface by the Author. London Visions, 
by LauRENcE Binyon ; 2s. 6d. net. A Selection from the Poetry 

Lionel Johnson ; 1s. 6d. net; wrapper, 1s. net. Quatrains of 
Omar Khayyam, from a Literal Prose Translation, by E. Heron. 
ALLEN ; Is, 6d. net ; wrapper, 1s. net. Man and by ARTHUR 
Gray ; Is. 6d. net; wrapper, 1s. net. Powder and Patches, by 
VERA CANUTE; Is. net. ly Victorian and Other Papers, by 
E. S. P. Haynes ; cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; wrapper, 1s. net. Songs of 
Good Fighting, by Euczne R. Wurtz ; cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; wrapper, 
1s. net. My Garden, by}J. T. Prior; 5s. net. 


MESSRS. A. R. MOWBRAY & CO., LTD. 


The Invisible Glory; Selected Sermons preached by GrorcE 
HowarpD WILKINSON, with a Preface by the Right Rev. the Lorp 
BIsHoP OF LoNDON ; 3rd edition. One by One ; Counsels in Retreat 
for those in Priest’s or Episcopal Orders, by Gzorcz Howarp 
WILKINSON. 

Two NEw VoLUMES OF THE ARTS OF THE CHURCH.—Church 
Music, by the Rev. Maurice Bett. Gothic Architecture, by the 
Rev. Dr. HERMITAGE Day. 

THE CHURCHMAN’S PENNY LiBRARY.—No. 21 : Bible Teaching— 
Church Teaching, by the Bishop oF AUCKLAND. No. 22: The 
Puzzle of Prayer: a Talk to Boys, by the Rev. EpGar RoGErs, 
editor of the “‘ Brigade.”” No. 23: The Athanasian Creed, by the 
Rev. CANoN NEWBOLT. 

MR. MURRAY. 

The Military Memoirs of General Kuropatkin, translated by 
Captain A. B. Linpsay, edited by Major E. S. Swinton, D.S.O. 
Bancroft Memoirs, Old and New, by Sir Squire and Lady Bay- 
cRoFT. The Press Album, published for the benefit of the Jour- 
nalists’ Orphan Fund, edited by THomas CaTLING ; 2s. 6d. net; 
a limited edition at 21s. net. The Religious Life of William Ewart 
Gladstone, by D. C. Latuspury. The Life of Major-General Sir 
Charles W. Wilson, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., R.E., F.R.8., LL.D., D.C.L., 
by Colonel Sir CHARLES M. Watson, K.C.M.G., C.B., R.E., M.A. 
Two Admirals: Sir Fairfax Moresby, G.C.B. (1786-1877), and 
His Son, John Moresby, by Admiral Joun Moressy. Major- 
General Sir John Ardagh, R.E., C.B., K.C.M.G., K.C.LE., LL.D., 
etc., by his wife, Susan CouNTESS OF MALMESBURY (LADY ARDAGH),. 
The Life of Sir William Russell, by J. B. Atkins. Nelson and 
Other Naval Studies, by James R. TuursFIeELp. The City of 
Jerusalem, by Colonel C. R. ConpEer, LL.D. Six Oxford Thinkers : 


'Gibbon, Newman, Froude, Church, Morley, Pater, by ALGERNON 


Crcit, M.A. (Oxon.). Lucretius: Epicurean and Poet, completing 
volume, by JoHN Masson, LL.D. Essays of Poets and Poetry: 
Ancient and Modern, by T. HERBERT WARREN. Scenes 
Portraits, by FrepeRIcK Manninc. Out in the Open, by Lucas 
Macet. The Impending Sword, by Horace A. Vacuett. The 
Medici, by Colonel G. F. Younc, C.B. An English translation of 
The Early History of the Church, by the Abbé L. DucHEsNz. 
Children in Health and Disease, by Davip Forsytu, M.D., D.Sc. 
Problems in Animal Metabolism, by J. B. Leatnes. The Annals 
of Tacitus, for English readers; Book VII.: End; an English 
translation with Introduction and Notes, by GEorcE G. RAMSAY, 
Litt.D., LL.D., 15s. net. Fertilisers and Manures, by A. D. HALL, 
M.A. (Oxon.). Japanese Education, by Baron Darroku KIKUCHI. 
The Golden Town; and other Tales from the Sanskrit of Soma 
Deva, translated by Dr. L. D. Barnett. Antar of Arabia, by 
L. CRANMER-BYN. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 

Life of Johann Sebastian Bach, by Sir C. Hupert H. Parry, 
Bart. ; fully illustrated, 6s. net. eroes of the Nations; fully 
illustrated, 5s. each. New volumes: ‘“‘ William the Conqueror, 
and the Rule of the Normans,” by F. M. StEnton, M.A. (Oxon.) ; 
“Charles the Bold, Last Duke of Burgundy, 1433-1477," by Rut# 
Putnam. Poems of Edgar Allan Poe; small paper edition, 7s. 64. 
net. Health and Happiness: or, Religious Therapeutics and Right 
Living, by SamuEL Fattows, D.D., LL.D.; 5s. The Art 
Natural Sleep, illustrated by cases treated, by LyMAN P. PoWELL ; 
2s. 6d. A History of Modern Banks of by CHartes A. 
CoNANT ; 12s. 6d. net. Beverages, Past and Present, by EDWARD 
R. EMERSON ; 2 vols., 21s. net. A Manual of American Literature, 
edited by THEopoRE Stanton, M.A. (Cornell) ; in Collaboration 
with Members of the Faculty of Cornell University; 6s. net. 
American Lectures on the History of Religions, (8) ‘‘ The Religion 
of Islam,” by Icnaz GotpzIHER, Ph.D.; 6s. A Physician to the 
Soul, by Horatio W. Dresser ; 3s. 6d. Mirabeau and the French 
Revolution, by FRED Morrow F inc, Ph.D.; to be completed 
in three parts, illustrated ; Part I.: ‘The Youth of Mirabeau  ; 
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illustrated, 15s. net. Shakespeare Proverbs; or, the Wise Saw$ 
aw Wisest Poet Collected into a Modern Instance, by Mary 
CowDEN-CLARKE ; 6s. net. The Great Fight: Poems and Sketches, 
by Witt1aM Henry Drummonp ; Ios. 6d. net ; small paper edition, 


gs. net. A Canyon Voyage, by FREDERICK S. DELLENBAUGH ; 
1ss. net. The Niagara River, by ARCHER BUTLER HULBERT ; 
15s. net. The Making of the English Constitution, 449-1485, by 


ALBERT BEEBE WuireE; 9s. net. The Sloops of the Hudson, by 
Wi4141am E. VERPLANCK and Moses W. CoLLYER ; illustrated, 6s. 
The Foundation and the Superstructure; or, the Faith of Christ 
and the Works of Man, by RicHarp MEAD DE MILL ; 12s. 6d. net. 
Good Living, by SARA vAN BuREN BRUGIERE ; 7S. 6d. The Heart 
of a Geisha, by Mrs. HuGcu Fraser; 6s. net. The Justice of the 
Mexican War, by Cuarces H. Owen, M.A. (Yale), LL.B. (Harv.) ; 
s. net. 

’ Some NoTABLE Novets.—Lavender and Old Lace, by MyrtLe 
REED; 6s. The Master’s Violin, by MyRTLE REED; 6s. At the 
Sign of the Jack-o’-Lantern, by Myrttz Reep; 6s. A Spinner 
in the Sun, by Myrtte Reep; 6s. The Flower of the Dusk, by 
MyrtLe REED; 6s. When Wilderness Was King, by RaNnDALL 
ParRIsSH ; 6s. My Lady of the North, by RANDALL PARRISH ; 6s. 
A Sword of the Old Frontier, by RANDALL ParrisH; 6s. Bob 
Hampton of Placer, by RANDALL ParrisH ; 6s. Beth Norvell, by 
RANDALL PaRRISH ; 6s. The Last Voyage of the “ Donna Isabel, 
by RANDALL ParRisH ; 6s. A Woman at Bay, by S1BILLA ALERAMO ; 
6s. Judith of the Cumberlands, by Atice MacGowan; 6s. The 
Sovereign Good, by Mrs. ARCHER M. HuntincTon ; 6s. The Way 
of the Woods, by Epwarp Breck; 6s. net. The Great Lakes, 
by JAmMEs OLIVER Curwoop; 15s. net. Narrative Lyrics, by 
Epwarp Lucas Waite; 5s. net. Writings of American States- 
men, (1) ‘The Writings of George Washington’; ros. 6d. net 
per volume. 

SMITH,SELDER & Co. 

Sixty Years in the Wilderness, by Henry W. Lucy ; Ios. 6d. net. 
A Memoir of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, by Grorce W. E. RUSSELL ; 
7s. 6d. net. The Wander Years; Being some Account of Journeys 
into Life, Letters, and Art, by J. H. Yoxat, M.P.; 6s. net. Pre- 
Tractarian Oxford, by the Rev. W. TucKwe tt, M.A. ; 7s. 6d. net. 
A Bishop in the Rough, edited by the Rev. D. WALLACE DUTHIE ; 
7s. 6d. net. Lord Haliburton, by J. B. Atray; 8s. 6d. net. The 
English Woman; Studies in her Psychic Evolution, by Davip 
Staars, translated and abridged by J. M. E. BRowN Low ; gs. net. 
Across Persia, from the Gulf to the Caspian, by F. B. Brapiey- 
Birt, F.R.G.S., I.C.S.; 12s. 6d. net. The Meaning of Money, by 
HartLey WITHERS; 7s. 6d. net. Military Needs and Military 
Policy, by the late Rt. Hon. H. O. ARNOLD-ForsTER, M.P. ; 3s. 6d. 
net. Leaves of the Lower Branch; the Attorney in Life and 
Letters, by E. B. V. CurisTIAN ; 6s. net. Poems by the Late Rev. 
Dr. Richard Watson Dixon, by RoBEert BripceEs; 4s. 6d. net. 
Hours in a Library, by Sir Lestiz STEPHEN, K.C.B. ; 3s. 6d. each 
net. The Immortals’ Great Quest, by the Rev. J. W. BaRLow; 
38. 6d. net. 

New Novers.—Teresa, by EpitH AyRTON ZANGWILL; 6s. 
Dorrien Carfax ; a Game of Hide-and-Seek, by NowWELL GRIFFYTH ; 
6s. The Flying Months, by Frances M. Pearp; 6s. The Story of 
Ha Farm, by Emma Brooke; 6s. Geoffrey Cheriton, by 
Joun BARNETT; 6s. Araminta, by J. C. SNaiTH ; 6s. Davina, by 
Frances G. BuRMESTER; 6s. Priscilla of the “‘ Good Intent,’’ by 
HALLIWELL SuTCLIFFE; 6s. Meggie: a Day-Dream, by Lady 
ALGERNON Percy; 6s. My First and Last Appearance, and other 
Original Recitations, by Epwarp F. Turner; 2s. 6d. net. At 

e, by ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENson ; 7s. 6d. net. Selected 
Speeches ; with Introductory Notes, by the Rt. Hon. Sir Epwarp 
CLarKE, P.C., K.C. ; 7s. 6d. net. The Early History of the Tories, 
1660-1702, by C. B. Royitance Kent, M.A.; 12s. 6d. net. A 
Shropshire Lass and Lad, by Lady CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL ; 
6s. Recollections of a Life in the British Army during the Latter 
Half of the Nineteenth Century, by General Sir RICHARD HARRISON, 
G.C.B., C.M.G. ; ros. 6d. Chateau and Country Life in France, by 
Mary Kinc WappDINGTON ; 10s. 6d. net. Percy, Prelate and Poet, 
by Atice C. C. GAUSSEN ; 10s. 6d. net. On the Coromandel Coast ; 
Reminiscences, Historical and Social Gossip, and South Indian 
Folklore, by Mrs. F. E. PENNY ; 10s. 6d. net. The Story of Majorca 
and Minorca, by Sir Crements R. MarkuaM, K.C.B., F.R.S. ; 
78. 6d. net. Miss Bretherton, by Mrs. Humpury Warp ; 3s. 6d. 
A Life of William Shakespeare, by SipNzy Lee ; 7s. 6d. Memories 
of Half a Century ; a Record of Friendships, by R. C. LEHMANN, 

P.; 10s, 6d. net. Blackstick Papers, by Lady Ritcuiz ; 6s. net. 

Man of the Mask ; a Study in the By-ways of History, by the 
Very Rev. Monsignor ARTHUR STAPYLTON BARNES, M.A. ; 10s. 6d. 
net. The Life of Mirabeau, by S. G. TALLENTYRE ; Ios. 6d. net. 
The Origin of the Sense of Beauty, by FEtix Cray, B.A. ; 6s. net. 

Poems, by J. Grirrytn Farrrax; 4s. net. William Shakespeare ; 
yer, Playmaker, and Poet, by the Rev. CANoN BEECHING ; 
28. net. The Cradle of the Deep ; an Account of a Visit to the West 
Indies, by Sir FREDERICK TREVES, Bart.; 12s. net. Islands of 
Vale, by ELEANoR G. HAYDEN; 7s. 6d. net. South Africa a 
Ago; Letters written from the Cape of Good Hope, 1797- 

1801, by the Lady ANNE BARNARD ; 78. 6d. 


Recent NoveLs.—Diana Mallory, by Mrs. HumpHry WARD ; 
Catherine’s Child, by Mrs. Henry De La Pasture ; 6s. Wroth, 
hd sere and Ecrerton CastLe; 6s. Round-the-Fire Stories, by 


LATE 


ONAN; DoyLE ; 6s. Crossriggs, by Mary and JANE FinD- 
a ; 
R; 6s. A Pawn in the Game, by W. H. Fitcuert, B.A., 














LL.D. ; 6s. The Green Parrot, by Bernarp E. J. Capzs; 6s. 
The House of the Crickets, by KATHARINE TYNAN; 6s. Tormen- 
tilla; or, the Road to Gretna Green, by DoroTHEA DEAKIN ; 6s. 
The Wounds of a Friend, by Dora GREENWELL McCHESNEY ; 6s. 


E. & F. N. SPON, LTD. 

Pocket Book of Useful Formuls: and Memoranda 
echanical, and Electrical Engineers, by Sir Gui_rorp L. Mores- 
WORTH; ss. net. §Spon’s Architects’ and Builders’ Pocket Price 
Book, edited by CLypE Younc ; 3s. net. Sugar: a Handbook for 
Planters and Refiners, by the late Joun A. R. NEWLANDs and BEN- 
JAMIN E. R. NeEwtanps, F.I.C., F.C.S. ; 25s. net. Heat for 
Engineers, by Cas. R. DaRLinG; 12s. 6d. net. Water Power 
Engineering, by Danret W. Mgap, Mem.Am.Soc.C.E. ; 25s. net. 
The Theory and Practice of Electric Wiring, by W. S. Issetson, 


for Civil, 


B.Sc. ; 5s. net. Workshop Receipts for Man and Scientific 
Amateurs; Vol. I.: “ Acetylene Lighting to Drying”; 3s. net. 
Calculation of Change Wheels for Screw Cutting on La by 
D. DE VRIES; 3s. net. 


Retaining Walls in Theory and Practice, 
by T. E. CoLeMAN ; 5s. net. Surveyor’s Handbook, by T. N. TAytor, 
C.E. ; 8s. 6d. net. Electrical Muminating Engineering, by W111am 
EpwWARD Barrow, jun., B.S., E.E.; 8s. 6d. net. ers’ 
Pocket Book, by C. G. Warnrorp-Lock ; ros. 6d. net. Drawing 
Instruments ; Their Use and Abuse, by WALTER G. STEPHAN, M.E. ; 
4s. 6d. net. Electrical Circuits and by Norman H. 
SCHNEIDER ; Part II. : “‘ Alternating Current Circuits ” ; 1s, 6d. net. 
English Prices with German Equivalents, by St. Koczorowski ; 
1s. net. English-Russian and Russian-English Engineering Dic- 
tionary, by Leo Mrycriar; 2s. 6d. net. Telephones, their Con- 
—— and Fitting, by F. C. Attsop; 3s. 6d. net. Permanent 


ay Diagrams, by Frank H. Frere, M.Inst.C.E.; 3s. net. A 
Handbook of Electrical Testing, by H. R. Kempz ; 18s. net. Practical 
Irrigation ; Its Value and Cost, by Auc. J. Bowr, jun. ; 12s. 6d. 
net. Notes on Hydro-Electric Developments, by PRESTON PLAYER ; 
4s. 6d. net. Engineering Work in Towns and Cities, by Ernest 
McCutLoucn, M.W.S.E. ; 12s. 6d. net. Telephone Law, by A. H. 
McMILLAN, A.B. ; 12s. 6d. net. Miners’ and Smelters’ Telegraph 
Code, adopted by the American Smelting and Refining Co., etc. ; 
50s. net. Electric Reilway Auditing and Accounting, by Wm11am 
H. Forse ; 8s. 6d. net. Curves for Calculating Beams, Channels, 
and Reactions, by Sipney Diamant, E.E. ; 8s. 6d. net. Automatic 
Block Signals and Signal Circuits, by Ratpu Scott ; tos. 6d. net. 
Practical Calculation of Transmission Lines, by L. W. RosENnTHAL, 
E.E. ; 8s. 6d. net. Heat, Energy and Fuels, by Hanns v. JuPTNER ; 
translated from the German by Oskar NaGEL, Ph.D. : 12s. 6d. net. 
Spiral Tables; prepared for the Canadian Pacific Railway by 
J. G. Suttivan, C.E.; 6s. 6d. net. The Journal of the Iron and 
Steel Institute; Vol. LXXVIII.: No. 3, 1908, edited by L. P. 
SIDNEY; 16s. Transactions of the Institution of Gas Engineers, 
1908, edited by W. T. Dunn, F.C.LS. ; 10s. 6d. net. Metallurgical 
Calculations, by J. W. RicuHarps, A.C., Ph.D.; Part III., ‘“‘ The 
Metals other than Iron,” 8s. 6d.; Previously Issued: Part I., 
8s. 6d. net; Part IL., “ Iron and Steel,” 8s. 6d. net. 99 i gape: 


STANLEY PAUL &5CO. 


The Romance of Fra Filippo Lippi, by A. J. ANDERSON ; 10s. 6d. 
net. How to Train Children, by Emma CuurcnmMan Hewitt; 
2s. net. Home Occupations, by BrrTHA JoHNSTON; 2s. net. 
The Samaritans, by James A. MontGomERY, Ph.D. ; 1os. 6d. net. 
Political Annals of Canada, by A. P. CockBurRN; tos. 6d. net. 
A B C of Collecting Old China, by J. F. Biracker; 2s. 6d. net. 
AB C of Collecting Old Pottery, by J. F. BLacker ; 450 illustra- 
tions ; 5s. net. Modern Artists, by CuristiAN BRINTON ; 25s. net. 
The Appreciation of the Drama, by CHARLES and CarRoLINE A. 
CaFFIN ; 7s. 6d. net. Woman in Music, by Grorce P. Upton; 


38. 6d. net. A Child’s Guide to Mythology, by HELEN A. CLARKE; 
5s. net. A Child’s Guide to Pictures, by Cuartes H. CarFin; 5s. 
net. 


NEw 6s. Novets.—Banzai! by “ Parabellum.” Did She do 
Right, by A. J. MacponNELL. The Dream—and the Woman, by 
Tom Gatton. An Adventure in Exile, by Richarp Durry. The 
Flame Dancer, by F. A. MatHEws. Shoes of Gold, by Hammton 
DrumMonD. The Trickster, by G. B. Burcin. The Leveller, by 
ALEXANDER McArTHUR. In Calvert’s Valley, by M. Prescott 
MontTaGcuE. Co-Heiresses, by E. EveretT-GREEN. The Bottom 
of the Well, by F. UpHam Apams. Stolen Honey, by Apa and 
DupDLry James. The Gay Paradines, by Mrs. STEPHEN BaTSoNn. 
The Broken Snare, by Lupwic Lewisoun. The Queen of Finland, 
by FreD WuisHAw. Adventures of a Pretty Woman, by FLORENCE 
WaRDEN. The Secret Terror, by BRENDA. The City of the Golden 
Gate, by E. Everett-Green. The Ghost Pirates, by Wit1am 
Hore Hopcson. 

The Widow (to Say Nothing of the Man), by HELEN RowLanpD; 
2s. net. Ballads of Brave Women, edited by Atrrep H. Muzs; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. net. The Diners Out Vade Mecum, by ALrrep H. 
MILEs ; Is. 6d. net. 

THE Drury Lane Novets (Cloth, 2s. net; paper, 1s. net).— 
The Sins of Society, by Cec RaLEIcH. The Marriages 
fair, by E. Kes_e CHATTERTON. 
The Devil in London, by Gzo. R. Sms ; cloth, 2s. net ; paper, Is. 
net. French Gardening without Capital, by E. Kennepy ANTon ; 
cloth, 9d. net ; paper, 3d. net. The Little Adventures of Miss Kitty 


Tipsy Toe, by Lours Morcan Siti; as. 6d. net. Gay Lawless, by 
HELEN MATHERS, 6s. 
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Typewriting 


Books for Sale 


GHERBORNE SCHOOL, 





T FPSB WRITING promptly and 
accurately done. 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Specimens and references.—Address Miss 
ESSER, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sur- 


HE ART OF GARDEN DESIGN IN 
ITALY, by Inigo Triggs ; 73 Photographic 
Plates in Collotype, 27 Plans and numerous 





An Examination for Entrance Scholarships, 
open to Boys under 15 on June Ist, will be 
held in the first week of June, Further 
information can be obtained from the Reverend 


Sketches in the Text; 4to, buckram; pub- 


biton, S.W. 





lished Longmans, 1906, at £3 13s. 6d. net; 
for 21s.— WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


Dorset. 


the Headmaster, School House, Sherborne, 








YPEWRITING.—The WEST 
KENSINGTON OFFICES. Authors’ 


MSS., Translations, etc. Legal and General H ee Sa sane po 


Copying. Private dictation room. Circulars, 


BOOKSELLERS, &c. 
32 CHANCERY LANE, W.C, 


etc., duplicat-d. Usual terms. References. HENRY VIII. Tinted Plates by Bartolozzi, NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND 


‘ te &c. Royal 4to, half-morocco; 1828; £4 10s. 
Established sixteen years.—SIKES & SIKES,| c1 4 for new Cat alogue of Second-hand Books 
just ready.— WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


223A Hammersmith Road, London, W. 








WEEKLY PERIODICALS. 


AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE 
DIRECTORIES. 


E te Owe 2m wr GO., 











HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS. 


BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 
portant. 





— _—— pas ay 4 pong pict A Tragedy in One Act. Original Edition. 
j t tt Bookfind 
NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. |SUPPLIED. | The most ake and ask fax 
CATALOGUE, I make a 
exchanging any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particularly want 
LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. | free.—EDW. BAKER’S Great Bookshop, 
14-16 John Bright St., Birmingham. Harms- 
140 Strand, W.C, (Tel. 1515 Central). 'f Se hea, to Vols., 56s. net, for 
37 Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). YJ | 32s. Bartholomew’s Survey Gazetteer Bri- 
tish Isles, 17s. 6d. net, for 5s. 6d. Rhead’s 


BERNARD SHAW 


Passion, Poison and Petrifaction. 


Post free, 1s. 3d. 


ial feature of 
HENRY IRVING 


GoRDON CRAIG. Post free, 1s. 3d. 





Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. * | Staffordshire Pots and Potters, 21s.,for 10s.6d.| Books BouGHT. BEST PRICES GIVEN. 


By HALDANE MACFALL. Illustrated by 


C. CANNON (D. J. RIDER, Successor), 
36 St. Martin’s Court, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 





PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 








THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of Books 
Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT. RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 








AN ILLUSTRATED 
| BOOK NEWS MAGAZINE 


AY we draw your attention to “THE BOOK 
MONTHLY”—of which the March number 


is now ready—and its usefulness to all concerned 
“f with books ? 


Its information about new books—those coming 
out and those just out—is full and authoritative. 
Its articles, especially those on the book trade and 
on new movements in the book world, are fresh and 
informing. In “get-up” it is exceedingly attractive, 
and its illustrations are many and excellent. 


There is no other monthly magazine which does 
the same service as “The Book Monthly”; that is, 
gives in a compact, agreeable way all the news and 
information of the current month in bookland—a 
pictured and picturesque What's What and Who's 
Who of our English Bookland from month to month. 











The magazine is published at Sixpence net at the beginning 
of each month by Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court, London, who will send it, post free, inland or abroad, 
for a year for Eight Shillings. 














ABBOT FRANCIS GASQUET 
and “PUBLIC OPINION” 


The Abbot Francis Gasquet, the eminent Roman Catholic 
scholar and historian, Abbot-President of the English Bene- 
dictines, who is now engaged at Rome on the most interesting 
task of revising the Vulgate, sends the following letter to the 
Editor of PUBLIC OPINION, dated Feb. 15, 1909, from Collegio 
Sant’ Anselmo, Monte Aventino, Rome :— 

Sir,—I see that many are expressing their 
opinions about your paper, and as I have for a 
long time now got so much pleasure and profit 
from it, I feel constrained to add my testimony 
to that of others. Obliged to be away from 
England for many months each year on busi- 
ness, and with little time to spend on the reading 
of papers, I have found PUBLIC OPINION 
exactly what I needed to keep in touch with 
passing events, and I look forward to the coming 
of the post which brings it to me. 

Iam, 
Yours sincerely, 
sgd. (Abbot) FRANCIS H. GASQUET. 


Public Opinion 


A Weekly Review of Current Thought & Activity 
EVERY FRIDAY. TWOPENCE. 


Edited by Percy L. Parker. 


The purpose of “‘ Public Opinion "’ is to provide information by 
means of a weekly review of current thought and activity as they 
are expressed in the world’s newspapers, magazines, and books, and 
to put on record the ideas and activities which make for religious, 
political and social progress. 

‘* Public Opinion "' can be obtained from any newsagent or book- 
stall, or will be sent post free for one year to any address in the 
United Kingdom for 10s. 10d. ; and to any place abroad for 13s. per 
annum. Orders should be addressed to ‘‘ Public Opinion,"’ 31 & 32 
Temple House, Tallis St., London E.C. 


Specimens free on application. 
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From Everett & Co.’s List 


NEW FICTION. 


MRS. WHISTON’S 


HOUSE PARTY 


By THOMAS COBB. 


“* Mr. Cobb has a delightful touch for the unfolding!of a bright social comedy.” 
Notts Daily Guardian. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF 


LADY DIANA 


By ROBERT MACHRAY 


“ A thrilling story of the detective type and one likely to be bo geome 
Daily Telegraph. 




















A powerful and dramatic new romance / 
BY MARJORIE BOWEN 


is now ready at all Ly ap bookshops, etc. 
6s. It is entitled 


BLACK MAGIC: 


A TALE OF THE RISE AND FALL OF 
ANTICHRIST. 


The story, though founded on a legend of the Papacy which 

has ever been surrounded with mystery and > peat. 

cally new to fiction, and Miss Bowen has done not ing finer than 

her description of Old Rome, which, especially in the final 
scenes, raises the book to a high poetical and romantic level. 


SALOME AND THE HEAD 


By E. Nessrr, Author of “The Red House,” etc. With 
12 Illustrations by Spenser Pryse. Ready everywhere. 6s. 
The Daily Chronicle says: “ Let noone suppose that he has 
here merely ‘a horrible shocker.’ And no one will suppose it, of 
course, who knows Mrs. Nesbit’s work. The idyllic strain in it 


| 
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is invincible. It is not a matter of sentiment; 3 ee can 
generally is, disconcertingly clear-eyed. For cold-blooded ‘treat- 
ment, or ill-treatment, of a probationary hero (and not a bad chap), 
commend us to that of Mr. Edmund Templar in this book." 


SPARROWS: 
THE STORY OF AN UNPROTECTED GIRL. 
By meacen Wi, C. Newre, Author of “ The Wife" and ‘ * The Square 
THE IRON HEEL sbetnovel’"Resnolde, ”" Bear the ummalstakable stamp of truth.” 
By JACK LONDON. —Aberdeen Free Press. 
** The Iron Heel is a book for all to read, and its insight, large sympathy, THE DARTMOOR HOUSE 


on reasoning, and high aims are in evidence in every chapter. 
<ammmeeee THAT JACK BUILT 
THE DEGENERATE By Jou Trevena, Author of “ Furze the Cruel,” “ Heather,” &c. 
Just published. , * All = rea cots are —— people, with 
h t is good to be acquaint —Scotsman, ere isreai umour 
By FRED WHISHAW. and pleaty of i it.’"—Western Mail, ‘* The humour of it all is unquestion- 


* Another of Mr. Whishaw’'s clever Russian novels." —Times. able.""—Globe. 
“Mr Whishaw s alert, up-to-date style gives a realistic air to his story.” 


Globe. LONDON: ALSTON RIVERS, LTD. 
London: EVERETT & Co., 42 Essex Street, W.C. 


THE DEVIL’S ACE 


By FERGUS HUME. 
“A ‘mystery ' novel of the first water.""—Western Mail. 















































___THE GREAT NEW 


ASK FOR NASH’ S~—%iéry MAGAZINE 


No. 1 (APRIL) NOW READY 


NASH’S MAGAZINE 
6”. NET 


STORIES BY RUDYARD KIPLING, ANTHONY HOPE, RIDER 
HAGGARD, WILLIAM LE QUEUX, H. A. VACHELL, RITA, MAX 
PEMBERTON, J. J. BELL, MRS. C. N. WILLIAMSON, BARRY PAIN, &c. 


og in the history of publishing has a magazine with such a splendid list of contributors been placed straight away on the market. 
Ma as taken years for the majority of the le magazines to reach anyw near where Nash’s 
gazine begins. Nash's Magazine is a gigantic undertaking: the paper used for No. 1 would, if unrolled, stretch from 
London to Edinburgh—a distance of over 400 miles. Its policy will be to give to the public each month a magazine containing 
stories by the world’s most famous novelists. 


OBTAINABLE IN EVERY TOWN AND VILLAGE IN THE KINGDOM— 
AND ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
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CHRISTIAN LITURGIES 


Messrs. COPE and FENWICK beg to announce that they have made arrangements for the publication of 
a series of Christian Liturgies translated from the original languages by competent scholars, and.in many cases 
hitherto inaccessible to English readers. 
R* There are five main families or groups of Liturgies, three of them Eastern in origin and use, one Eastern in 
origin but Western in use, one Western both in origin and use. They are known either by the names of the 
Apostles with whom they are traditionally connected, or by the names of the countries or cities in which they 
are known or believed to have been once or always in use. 

It is the aim of the Publishers to present these Liturgies in a form that will render them useful not only 
to the Clergy and to Students, but to all who are interested in the History of Religion. 

With this object each Volume contains a carefully written Introduction giving a history of the rite, an 
account of the vestments of the clergy, and of the ornaments of the Church, and an analysis of the distinctive 


features of the Liturgy. \ 
(1) The Armenian Liturgy [Ready 


The First Volume contains the Divine Liturgy of the Holy Apostolic Church of Armenia. 

This Liturgy is said to date from the First Century, and to have been founded on that of the Church of 
Jerusalem. St. Gregory, the Illuminator, re-modelled it and introduced the Nicene Creed, and prayers from 
the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom and of Basil the Great were introduced in 430 A.D. 


On account of its antiquity, its precious characteristics, the beauty and richness of its imagery, this Liturgy 
appeals to the lover of literature no less than to the theologian. 


(2) The Coptic Liturgy [Ready 


The Publishers have been fortunate in securing permission to include in the Series the late Marquis of 
Bute’s translation of the Coptic Liturgy. 

The particular ritual of the Egyptian Christians commands special interest in view of the remarkable 
influence which it has had over the destinies of these extraordinary people, who, for over a thousand years, in 
the face of continued insult and persecution, have retained the Christian faith. 


(3) The Russian Liturgy [Ready 


The third Volume contains the Liturgy of the Holy Orthodox Catholic Apostolic (Greco-Russian) 
—— compiled, translated, and arranged from the Old Church-Slavonic Service Books of the Russian 
urch. 


The books are printed on a specially made paper, in large, clear type, with wide margins. The ritual 
directions are printed in red. 
A suitable binding has been designed for the series, and the Volumes are in post quarto size The price 


of each Volume in the series is 5s. net. They can be obtained from any bookseller, or post free (5s. 4d.) direct 
from the Publishers. : 





THE JEW AND HUMAN SACRIFICE 


By HERMANN L. STRACK, D.D., Ph.D., 


ReGius PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN. 
Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. [Shortly 


AN ENQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN OF THE SABBATH 
By W. LOTZ, Ph.d., Theol. Lic.. 
Crown 8vo, 5s, net. [Shortly 


MANUAL oF OCCASIONAL OFFICES 


FOR THE USE OF THE CLERGY 


Arranged and Compiled by the Rev. J. L. SAYWELL, 
and Two Other Anglican Clergymen. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. net ‘Shortly 








LONDON: COPE & FENWICK, 16 CLIFFORD’S INN, E.C. 
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umerous complaints having reached this Office 


as to difficulty in obtaining THE ACADEMY, we publish below a first list 
of the names and addresses of Newsagents and Booksellers at whose establishments 
THE ACADEMY is always on sale. Further lists will be published from time to time. 








Messrs. Sammels and Taylor, 
7 New Broad Street, E.C. 





Messrs. Davies and Co., 
23 Finch Lane, 
Cornhill, E.C. 





Mr. E. Born, 
80 Copthall Avenue, E.C. 





Mr. James Barker, 
2 Castle Court, 
Birchin Lane, E.C. 





Messrs. Leathwait and Simmons, 
5 Birchin Lane, E.C. 





Mr. George Blair, 
16 ‘Royal Exchange, E.C. 





Messrs. Pottle and Sons, 
14 and 15 Royal Exchange, E.C. 





Mr, T. Jenner, 
40a King William Street, 
London Bridge, E.C. 





Messrs. Wm. Dawson and-Sons, Ltd., 
121 Cannon Street, E.C. 





Messrs. E. T. Bottom and Co., 


97 Queen Street, E.C., and 

Also at 
165A Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
32 Chancery Lane, E.C. 


51a Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 





Mr. Blair, 
11 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 





St. Bride’s Publishing Co 
96 Fleet Street, E.C. 





Messrs. Jones, Yarrell and Co., 
37 Essex Street, Strand, W.c, 





Mr, Harrison, 
Devereux Court, 
Temple, W.C. 





Messrs. Parnell and Co., 
63 Southampton Row, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 





Messrs. W. H. Smith’s Bookstall, 
Hotel Russell, 
Russell Square, W.C. 





Mr, C. G. Norton, 
38 Marchmont Street, 
Russell Square, W.C. 





Mr. R. C. Willis, 
1 Green Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C. 





Mr. J. Browne, 
5 New Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 





Mr, H. Hunt, 
12 Bury Street, 
Bloomsbury, Ww. C. 





Mr. W. G. Palmer, 
5 West Kensington Terrace, W. 





Messrs. Yates’ Library, 
79 Wigmore Street, W. 





Mr, H. Perkins, 
3 Seymour Place, 
Portman Square, W. 


























































































































Mr. W. Morffew, Messrs. F. Calder Turner, 
19 Edgware Road, W. 1 Bathurst Street, 
Messrs. Scripp’s Library, Hyde Park Gardens, W., 
7 South Molton Street, W. | Also 8 Craven Pontingte ue 
Mr. H. Off n, 
_ ee Mr. M. E. Wilson, 
Breok Street, W. 8 eS = 
The Manager ~ , 
Foreign Bookstall, Murley Brothers, 
Café Royal, 112 Holland Park Avenue, W. 
68 Regent Street, W Mrs. E. Jarvis, 
Messrs. Bolton’s Library, 28 a 186 Holland Park Avenue, W. 
81 Knightsbridge, W. Mr. M. Pittman, 
Mr. E. George, 4! Notting Hill Gate, W. 
13 Swallow Street, C. H. 
Regent Street, W. It Queen’s Road, 
Messrs. Knowles and Co., Bayswater, W. 
Crown Court, Mr. 8. C. Carter, 
Pall Mall, W. _ 1 Porchester Gardens, 
Messrs. Jones, Yarrell and Poulter, Queen’s Road, 
8 Bury Street, ‘Bayswater, W.- 
St. James Street, W. Messrs. Stanesby and C Co., 
Messrs. May and Williams, 179 Sloane Street, 
160 Piccadilly, Belgravia, S.W. 
London, W. Messrs. M. Hildreth and Co., 
Messrs. Bingham and Co., to and 12 Fulham Road, S.W. 
97 Mount Street, Mr. Henry Roberts, 
Grosvenor Square, W. _ 2 Lower Grosvenor Place, S.W. 
Mr. F. Batson, Messrs. Scotter and Law, 
82 Grosvenor Street, W. Belgrave Mansions, 
The News Stores, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 
‘next) Hyde Park Hotel, Mr. J. Shrubb, 
Albert Gate, W. _ 165 Ebury Street, 
Messrs. T. Rastall and Son, Pimlico, S.W. 
81 Ebury Street, Messrs. W. H. Smith. 
London, W. Boo! op, 
Mr. T. Wyatt, _ Sloane Square, S.W. 
198 Ebury Street, Messrs. Wright and Son, 
Pimlico, W. _ 43 King’s Road, 
Mr. W. Weaver, Sloane Square, $.W. 
157 Great Portland Street, W. Messrs. Jesson Bros., 
Messrs. Toler Bros., Ltd. 129 King’s Road, 
10 Coptic Street, Chelsea, S.W. 
Bloomsbury. Mr. A. F. Vedy, 
Mr. William Green, 265 and 420 — 4 Road, 
138 Great Portland Street, W. helsea, S.W. 
Mr. Noble, 510 King’s Road, 
28 Upper Marylebone Street, W. Chelsea, S.W. 
Messrs. Keith, Prowse and Co., Mr. R. 
Bookstall, 21 Lower Richmond Road, 
Langham Hotel, W. Putney, S.W. 
Mr. I. Carpenter, Messrs. Blake and 
17 Lancaster Street, 62 — ‘High Street, S.W. 
Lancaster Gate, W. | The Idler’s Own Newsagency, 
Mr. M. A. Ridge, 169 Upper Richmond Road, 
43 Craven Road, ya Putney, ‘S.W. 
Hyde Park, W. Mr. R. Andrews, 
Messrs. W. H. Smith’s Bookshop, 120 Upper Richmond Road, 


19 Craven Road, 
Paddington, Ww. 


Messrs. Crockett and Co., ame 
22 Leinster Terrace, W. 














East Putney, S.W. 





Mr. Wm. John Arnold, 
Approach Book Stores, 
London Bridge, S.E. 
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Persons who experience any difficulty in obtaining THE ACADEMY are 
requested kindly to communicate with 


The Manager of THE ACADEMY, 


63 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
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TURKEY IN REVOLUTION 


By CHARLES RODEN BUXTON. With a Map and 33 Illustrations, 7/6 net. 


This is the first book which has been published on the bloodless but far-reaching Revolution in Turkey, an event 
worthy of a place beside the great liberating movements of Greece and Italy, and destined to change profoundly the 
issues of the Near Eastern question. It contains information which can only be learnt from the lips of the actual 
authors of the movement. These Mr. Buxton has had a unique opportunity of knowing personally, having accom- 
panied his brother, Mr. Noel Buxton, the chairman of the Balkan Committee, in the recent deputation to 
Constantinople. He describes the leading Young Turks, the Sultan, the Grand Vizier, the Sheikh-ul-Islam, and the 
growth, success, prospects and dangers of the new movement. 
T. FISHER UNWIN 





“SHOULD BE WIDELY READ AND CAREFULLY PONDERED.” 


ARMY REFORM, and other Addresses 


By the Rt. Hon. R. B,. HALDANE, M.P. Cheap Edition. Cloth, 2/6 net. 


The Daily News says :—‘' Each of these speeches is a masterpiece of exposition, wherein an intricate mass of facts 
is unfolded with exquisite skill and clearness. The broad facts are stated ; one example in detail is cited; the broad 
principle is enunciated, and rings out as an inevitable logical conclusion."’ 

T. FISHER UNWIN 


IN MY LADY’S GARDEN 


By Mrs, RICHMOND (late Garden Editor of “The Queen”). With 2 Coloured Itlustrations and 48 
other Plates. 12/6 net. 
This book is divided into chapters for each week in the year, in which clear practical advice is given on the care of 
the garden, the laying out of the grounds, the lawn, the conservatory, the wild garden and the water garden; the 


cultivation of the new hardy waterlilies in many rich tints being thus brought within the reach of all. Nature Notes 
on the birds of the garden, their uses, wants, and ways, are added, with many interesting notes on matters connected 


with the garden. 
T. FISHER UNWIN 








“ WILL DELIGHT ALL NATURE LOVERS.” 


THAT ROCK GARDEN OF OURS 


By Professor F, E. HULME, F.L.S., F.S.A. With 8 Coloured Plates and 42 other Illustrations. 10/6 net. 


Professor Hulme is a genial ‘‘ guide, philosopher and friend,'' and the reader wanders with him amongst the plants, 
picking an anemone here, a ragged robin there, in delightful enjoyment. The book is full of charm in its chatty and 
reminiscent style, and the large number of illustrations with which it is embellisked increase its usefulness and add 
very considerably to its interest and value. 

T. FISHER UNWIN 





THE CANON’S DILEMMA. By Victor L. Whitechurch, 


Author of ** The Canon in Residence,’’ Etc, 


NOTABLE uz key oF Lire. By A. A. Methley. 7 


6s TRANSPLANTED DAUGHTERS. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
° HIGH LIFE IN THE FAR EAST. By James Dalziel. 


NOVELS THE WAYS OF MEN. By Herbert Flowerdew. 
THE CAPTURE OF PAUL BECK. By M. McDonnell 
pines -T. FISHER UNWIN 


HOW TO GET MARRIED. By the Author of “How to be Happy though 


Married.” Paper Covers, Is. net. [Write for a Complete Catalogue. 








T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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